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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. | 


Tue Sarnor’s MaGazineg, a monthly pamphlet of thirty-two pages, will contain t 
proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, and its Branches and Aux 
jaries, with notices of the labors of local independent Societies, in behalf of Seame 
It will aim to present a general view of the history, nature, the progress and t 
wants of the SramMEN’s CAUSE, commending it earnestly to the sympathies, t 
prayers and the benefactions of all Christian ‘people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for seamen, espécia: 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to marine 
memoranda of disaster, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain corresponden 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cav 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesti 
periodical. To single subscribers, $1 a year in advance. To any one who will se 
us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. Posrace in advance 

_ quarterly, at the office of delivery— within the United States : twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


A paper in pamphlet form, of stteen pages, issued monthly, containing the mi 
interesting articles of the Magazine, is designed for a large circulation among Se 
men, and the friends of the cause on land, and for gratuitous distribution. 

It will also be furnished to subscribers for 25 cents per single copy, per annum, 
eight copies for $1, and at the latter rate for any greater number ; payable alwa 
in advance. _ Postage same as for the Magazine, or in packages, at 2 cents for fe 
ounces, or six copies. 

It will also be furnished to Chaplains and Auxiliary Societies for gratuitous dist 
bution among Seamen and Boatmen as a monthly 16 page tract, at the cost of pax 
and press- -work, $1 25 per 100. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, a 
other facts relative to Sea Libraries or Missions, : 

Itwill be sent gratuitously to every person who will become a collector for Seam 
and forward through the 8. 8. superintendent or pastor a collection for the Socie 
Any Sabbath School or individual who will send us $12, for a loan library, sk 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with ‘the postage prepaid by 1 
Society. 

It will also be furnished as a fowr page tract adaptedi o Seamen, and for grat 
tous distribution among them at 80 cents per 100. 
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The Naval Apprentice System, 


The war now happily closed has 
| wrought a marked change in the pop- 
ular feeling towards our National 
| Schools. 

This is shown, among other ways, 
jin the fact that many, who hitherto 
| would not have consented that their 
‘sons should give themselves to ‘the 
study of the “art of war,” are now quite 
‘ atabitious for them in that direction, 
and seek in their behalf admission into 
| the professional schools of the Gov- 


ernment. 
The article below, which we take 


from the Army and Nawy Jowrnal, fur- 
/nishes much interesting and desirable 
information: 


| The Naval Apprentice System was 
_ instituted by an act of Congress, dated 
March 2d, 1837, but after many dis- 
‘appointments it was abandoned in 
1843, and was not revived until 1864. 
| In May of last year, the Sabine was 
/ ordered to be put in commission as a 
| practice and school ship for Naval ap- 
/prentices, under the command of 
_ Lieutenant-Commander R. B. Lowry, 
| U.S. N., who was selected by the 
| Navy Department for the very difficult 
|duty of organizing and perfecting a 
school of instruction and practice in 
the duties of a United States seaman. 
But the work was deferred by the ap- 

earance of the Tallahasse off the 
astern coast. The Subine was sent 


| 
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to search for her, and, at the solicita- 
tion of the citizens of Portland, was 
kept there to watch the coast of Maine. 
So that it was not until October that 
Commander Lowry was able to enter 
upon his work. During her stay at 
the Hast, however, about 130 appren- 
tice boys were enlisted, but they could 
not be properly drilled at that time, 
and the ship was used as a nayal re- 
cruiting station. 

But the presence of the vessel in 
Eastern waters helped to advertise 
the project, and many applications 
were received at Washington and by 
Commander Lowry from parents and 
guardians respecting the method of 
enlistment. To meet the demands of 
these inquiries a circular was issued 
giving full particulars, and the naval 
rendezvous were instructed to enlist 
boys as rapidly as circumstances would 
permit. But it was soon found that 
the public seemed to consider the 
school to be chiefly intended as a dis- 
cipline for boys too unruly to be man- 
aged at home. So many of this class 
were enlisted, that the naval rendez- 
vous were directed not to receive any 
more boys, and the School Ship was 
made the only place of enlistment. At 
the same time measures were taken to 
throw out the bad boys, and a system 
of careful examination inaugurated 
and judicious rules adopted. The 
candidate must be of good moral 
standing, not an indentured appren- 
tice, must never have been charged or 
convicted of crime. He must be a 
willing applicant, and must have the 
written consent vof his parents or 
guardian. Parents can rest assured 
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that applicants will be compeiled to 
undergo a thorough examination as to 
their moral and physical qualifications. 

As to the physical examination, a 
candidate must be 14 and not over 18 
years of age; if 14, he must measure 
not less than 4 feet 8 inches in height 
and 27 inches around the chest; at 15 
years the height must be 4 feet 10 
inches and 29 inches around the chest. 
Each candidate must be able to read, 
write and spell, be free from physical 
disabilities, well-grown, healthy, ac- 
tive, and exhibit an aptitude for the 
ocean and the duties of sea life. The 
inquiry into the moral character of 
the youth will be not less rigid than 
into his physical constitution. They 
are bound, by the consent of their 
parents and guardians, to serve their 
country until they are 21 years of age, 
receiving for their services their living 
and pay, which varies from $8 to $10 
per month; a portion of which will 
be retained until their term of service 
expires. ‘ 

After passing the examination, be- 
fore the surgeon and instructors, the 
paymaster furnishes the apprentice 
for immediate use, the following arti- 
cles of clothing: One pea jacket, cloth 
cap, pair cloth trowsers, flannel over 
and undershirts, pair of drawers, 
Shoes, neck-tie, socks, white duck 
jpants and frock, comb, knife, pot, pan 
and spoon, one bar soap, clothes bag 
cand a badge. The boy is then taken 
ito the ship’s corporal, who assists him 
an the transformation from a landsman 
to a sailor-boy. Next, the sailmaker 
furnishes him with a hammock—his 
‘bed until of age. Then the master- 
at-arms places him in a mess, and at 
the same time gives him a printed 
form on which is registered his num- 
ber, that of his bag and hammock, a 
list of his clothing, and points out the 
place where he is to swing his ham- 
mock. Hach boy has a number given 
ito him when he enlists, and he retains 
that number as long as he is an ap- 
,prentice; thus “191” always is “191,” 
no matter where he is transferred. 
For the first two or three days after 
coming on board the boy is allowed 
‘some latitude, and is under the care 
.of the ship’s corporal and other petty 
officers, who instruct him in the gen- 
eral routine of the vessel, and in a 
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familiar and friendly way smooth the 
first steps of the stranger. Gradually 
he begins to feel at home, and on the 


fourth day of his new life he is muster- — 
ed before the Executive officer, who — 


assigns him to the proper classes of 
instruction. On the afternoon of that 
day he is furnished with the remainder 


of his clothing, and from that time he © 


becomes fully identified with the daily 
routine of the ship and school. 


From | 


this time till the end of his apprentice- _ 


ship he is under the continual care 
and oversight of officers of skill and 
proved character. One tailor is al- 


lowed to every 100 boys, whose duty — 
it is to repair their clothing and in-— 


struct them in the art of repairing, 
cutting and fitting their own clothes, 
a branch of industry which every one 
is compelled to learn. A shoemaker 
and barber attend to the head and 
feet of the boys. A fine barber shop 
and bath room are located forward on 
the starboard side of the vessel, and 
to enforce cleanliness and cultivate a 
taste as well as a habit of care for the 
person, is one of the first laws of the 
school. Chaplain T. G. Salter gives 
his constant and friendly attention to 
the boys, overlooking them continually 
and on Sunday holding divine service. 
A Sunday school is also under organi- 
zation. The library of the ship com- 
prises one thousand selected volumes. 

The first boy enlisted as a Naval 
apprentice under the new organization 
was HK. Conledge Harrington, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., aged 15 years and 6 
months. He is now on board, and is 
one of the most promising boys on the 
ship, and by the time his term of ser- 
vice expires, which will be January 
14, 1870, he will be, if he improves as 
he has done, a thorough seaman, and 
possibly a commissioned officer. This 
prospect judiciously beld up as a re- 
ward of effort and intelligence is open 
to every member of the school. 

Such is ashort sketch of the history 
of this important movement. | To pro- 
duce a thoroughly skilled body of 
seamen for service on our vessels is 
certainly a work worthy the utmost 
endeavor. At present there are on the 
Sabine over 200 apprentices. The other 
vessels of the school are the sailing 
corvette Savannah, which will be put 
in commission for this object very 
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soon, and be moored at New London 
as a permanent receiving and practice 
| ship of the school, and the steam gun- 
boat Tioga now on the Eastern coast 
| recruiting boys. The Michigan, on the 
lakes, is also employed in the same 
| service, and it is hoped that the rolls 
will soon count up 38,000 or 4,000 
; pupils. 
The Sabine lately visited New York, 
| and while there transferred 28 appren- 
| tices to the Hartford. Hereafter all 
vessels bound on foreign cruises, will 
take out a number of apprentices.— 
| The following vessels now have them 
on board: 
| To the Minnesota. Oct. 24, 1864.... 1 
|} “ Wabash.. .Oct. 28, 1864... .16 
“Colorado. .June 1, 1865... .72 
“Princeton. May 13, 1865.... 1 
‘«  Hartford..July 28, 1865. 


A Collision with am Iceberg off Cape 
Horn. 


A correspondent of an English 
paper, who was a passenger in an 
_ Australian ship which narrowly es- 
| caped destruction by an iceberg, has 
| furnished the following graphic nar- 
| vative of the alarming occurrence: 


I was very recently a passenger 
from Australia to Liverpool on board 
| one of the noblest ships, the Royal 
| Standard, belonging to the celebrated 
| White Star Line of Packets. We 
were upwards of 300 statute adults 
on board, exclusive of the captain, of- 
ficers, stewards, and seventy-one crew, 
and had as a cargo 3,000 bales of wool, 
and $600,000 worth of gold. The 
first part of our voyage was attended 
with no particular incident ; of course 
there was the usual routine of sea- 
sickness, the formation of “messes,” 
and the unpacking, and the meta- 
morphoses occasioned by changes of 
dress that are now familiar to all old 
stagers. Afterthe genial intertropi- 
| eal climate of the Antipodes, we ra- 

pidly approached ‘tthe Horn,” when 
the weather became intensely cold. 
Morning, noon and night, groups of 
passengers huddled or crept round the 
“huge funnel of our ship, for we were 
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an auxiliary screw, to gather a little 
extra warmth. On Sunday, April 3, 
latitude 56 degrees south, longitude 
149 degrees west, we saw the first 
iceberg, and a beautiful sight it was. 
It was a majestic mountain of ice 
floating along like a mass of burnish- 
ed silver, about 360 feet high, as as- 
certained by the sextant, and about 
two miles in length at the base. As 
the sun shone full upon it, it present- 
ed a splended appearance, and as our 
relative positions altered it assumed a 
variety of shapes most fantastic, and 
light-houses, cathedrals, churches, &c., 
were easily conjured up without much 
stretch of imagination. As we stood, 
one and all gazing at this Antarctic 
wonder of the deep, some looking at 
it through their glasses, some sketch- 
ing it in their note-books, and all as- 
sociating with it ideas of novelty and 
beauty, no one dreamed that the next 
day would be one of such awful peril 
that the total destruction of our ship 
and all on board appeared inevitable. 

Monday, April 4, opened with thick, 
hazy weather and a good breeze, be- 
fore which we were going, without 
steam, ten knots an hour, apprehen- 
sive of no danger. Suddenly we ran 
into a dense fog, and almost immedi- 
ately one of the double lookout gave 
the alarm, “Broken water ahead!” 
and almost immediately after, “Ice 
on the starboard bow!” At that 
moment I was writing the newspaper 
T conducted on board, in the engineer’s 
mess-room ; but hearing the noise, 
and the ominous cry, “ Helm hard a 
starboard !” I rushed on deck, and 
looking over the bulwarks saw, to my 
horror, an immense mountain of ice 
towering far above our maintop-gal- 
lant. mast, which was 200 feet above 
the water line, and so close to us that 
any one could have jumped on to it. 
All hands were immediately summon- 
ed on deck, and every thing done to 
prevent what now appeared inevitable 
—a collision between our ship and 
the iceberg. ‘The yards were trimmed, 
the sails adjusted, and every thing 
done to prevent this fearful catas- 
trophe—but in vain. The monster 
mountain of ice drew nearer and 
nearer to us, and we drifted nearer 
and nearer to. it,, At length the in- 
evitable moment came; one heavy 
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roll of the ship, and the yards of the 
foremast grated right into the solid 
mass of ice, tearing out and hurling 
down upon the deck immense blocks 
of ice, some of them of enormous 
size. At the same moment the main 
and mizzen topmasts snapped at the 
cap with tremendous noise, and, being 
made of iron, hung over with all their 
gear amidst the rigging, to the great 
danger of every one on deck. While 
this was going on the men at the 
wheel stood faithful to their duty, 
although one of them had his over- 
coat rent in two by a lump of ice that 
fell in front of him, yet did not touch 
him. The scene on deck was now in- 
describable. Loudly were the orders 
passed fore and aft to the hands, and 
as heartily obeyed, to adjust the 
yards and trim the ship so as to help 
her to forge ahead of the iceberg, 
many of the passengers rendering 
good service in this emergency.— 
Under the forecastle deck were ga- 
thered groups of men, pale, silent, 
awe-struck. Two strong stalwart 
men had hold of my hands, and with 
big beads of tears rolling down their 
cheeks, cried for mercy. Between 
decks, women and children were loud 
in their passionate cries, and in the 
intermediate was an elderly gentle- 
man, a widower, with five children, 
in the agony of woe, expecting his 
and their immediate destruction. Still 
the worst was not come; again the 
ship’s yards crunched into the iceberg ; 
where I stood I looked up and saw 
that this mountain of ice actually 
overhung the ship, standing then 600 
feet out of the water. There were 
two large fissures running from the 
top a considerable way down, and as 
the ship rolled over I feared the yards 
would go into one of these fissures ; 
had they done so, they would have 
brought down tons of ice that would 
have sent us to the bottom in a mo- 
ment. We were spared that doom ; 
but the next instant the foretop-gal- 
lant mast, jib-boom, fore-topsail yard, 
studding sail boom, and all their gear 
went at the next crunch, tearing and 
splitting the sails to ribbons. At the 
same time over the forecastle deck 
came rolling vast torrents of water, 
flooding the decks and creating a fresh 
source of danger. The Royal Stand- 


ard was now all but a helpless log; 

crippled and dismantled, she present- . 
ed the most pitiable appearance, and - 
with her masts, yards, chains and 
ropes all hanging over and dangling” 
about in most dangerous confusion, 

the marvel is that no one was seriously 

injured, if not killed. 

Still the worst was not come, and | 
but for the amazing strength of her - 
iron hull, all on board must have gone 
down to the bottom, leaving no re-_ 
cord of their fate behind them. Bodily | 
the ship drifted up against the berg, | 
her whole side coming into contact 
with it, and—I quote from the ship’s | 
log, lest my account should be re- 
garded as the natural exaggeration of 
a landsman’s fears—‘smashed the 
starboard life-boat, carried away the 
bumpkin, stove in all the starboard 
bulwarks, stove in the starboard 
quarter in seyeral places; also the 
captain’s cabin, and sent the chro- 
nometers flying about, lifting the 
poop-deck beams one foot, thus dam- 
aging all the cabins; and with an- 
other heavy crash split our upper 
plate amidships, and did other sundry 
damages. At this moment total de- 
struction seemed inevitable; but as 
the ship slowly forged ahead under 
main and foresails, hope still remain- 
ed. At last the end of the berg came 
in view, and we forged clear. The 
berg appeared to be entirely envelop- 
ed in a dense fog, and about 600 feet 
high. We passed along about half a 
mile of it, and from the time of see- 
ing it to clearing it, it was about half 
an hour.” 

So far the ship’s log. “ Half an 
hour;” yet what a half hour! Who 
can tell the agony, the suspense, the 
wild and all but frantic emotions that 
were crowded into that thirty min- 
utes. Beyond the noise of our ship’s 
wreck knocking about, and the orders 
given to the men, all was silence after 
the first wild cry of terror and dis- 
may. ; 

“Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the 
braye.’” 


Pale and trembling men gazed, first 
at the iceberg, then at the ship pre- 
senting a picture most desolate, and 
then at each other; many shook 
hands, and bade each other good-bye; 
and all stood, expecting a certain 


For myself, I was too 
tunned and startled to feel excited. 
|( seemed incapable of any feeling but 
that of dumb amazement. Nota tear 
came to my relief, not a word escaped 
my lips. Wife and children I felt I 
should never see any more; and so, 
holding a fellow-passenger’s hand, I 
valmly awaited the awful moment, 
fhe summons to which had come so 
Fanexpectedly, and under such fearful 
ireumstances. Meanwhile the cap- 
rcain was shouting to the boatswain, 
| * Do you see the end of the berg ?” 
again and again, for all our safety lay 
‘n our speedily gaining open sea. At 
feneth, after many times “Not yet, 
str,” he said, “ Yes, sir, close by ;” and 
im another minute we had passed our 
Henemy, and were in open sea once 
more. 

| Three loud cheers passed fore and 
Haft, and again we shook each other by 
Hthe hand, and thanked God for our 
deliverance. The saloon passengers 
immediately held a special religious 
HSservice, and so did the intermediate 
Hand steerage, and these services were 
Hcontinued daily till our arrival in 
|Liverpool. Neyer, often as I heard it, 
| did the language of the prayer-book 
Happear so grandly and solemnly im- 
H pressive, as night after night we met 
Hin the saloon, passengers and such of 
i the crew as were off duty; and then, 
Hall distinctions merged, reverently 
bending before Him who, in his etern- 
Hal tenderness, had saved us in the 
i hour of sorest peril, we with one heart 
said, ‘* We humbly present 
ourselves again before thy Divine 
Majesty to offer a sacrifice of praise 
jand thanksgiving, for that thou heard- 
est us when we called in our trouble, 
jand didst not cast out our prayer, 
iwhich we made before thee in our 
deep distress: even when we gave up 
all for lost—our ship, our goods, our 
| lives—then thou didst mercifully look 
upon us, and wonderfully command a 
ideliverance.” For a hundred nights 
iregularly did we meet for worship, in 
jaddition to our two services every 
Sunday, and the gambling and drink- 
ing usages were completely suspended. 
,After our danger was past, then the 
| overpowering rush of feeling came to 
imy relief, nor to me alone; there were 
many others—and this is one of the 
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curious psychological facts connected 
with such strong, sudden excitement 
—who, when the danger was all over, 
sat and wept and sobbed like children. 
Happily, no life was lost. The ship 
was a perfect wreck; her beauty and 
symmetry destroyed, her capacity for 
a speedy passage across the ocean 
taken away, and all the high expecta- 
tions of the captain and passengers of 
a “crack passage”? dashed to the 
ground ; but since “skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath, will he give for 
his life,” these losses and disappoint- 
ments sink into insignificance when 
compared with our merciful deliver- 
ance. 


= > 


The Newly Discovered Albert Nianza 
Lake. 


In our last number, a notice was 
made of Mr. Samuel Baker’s African 
exploration and discovery of the sec- 
ond great source of the Nile. 

We have further information upon 
the subject in a letter from Mr. Baker, 
communicated to the London Times by 
Sir Robert Murchison. 

Mr. Baker’s letter is dated Khar- 
tum, April 30, and after some words 
of thanks to Sir Robert Murchison, 
and stating that he will bein England 
shortly, he goes on to say :— 


My boats departed from Gondokoro 
for Khartum, with Captains Speke 
and Grant, but when I was about to 
start, the whole of my men mutinied 
and refused to proceed, retaining pos- 
session of my arms and ammunition. 
The ivory-traders of the place com- 
bined to prevent any European from 
penetrating the interior, fearing tra- 
velers’ reports upon the slave trade. 
The chance of being able to proceed 
appeared hopeless. Being resolved not 
to be driven back, and finding it im- 
possible to lead my men south, [ at 
leneth induced eighteen of my mutin- 
eers to accompany me to the camp of 
one of the traders, HE. S. E. of Gon- . 
dokoro, about eight miles, whence I 
hoped to be able to alter my course. 
Having loaded my camels and asses, I 
started at night, without either inter- 
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preter or guide, neither of whom 
were procurable, ail the natives being 
under the influence of the traders. On 
passing the station of an Arab trader, 
six days from Gondokoro, my men 
who had previously conspired to de- 
sert me at that spot, again mutinied ; 
several absconded. with arms and am- 
munition, and joined the trader’s 
party. They, however, were massa- 
cred by the Latooka tribe two days 
after their desertion. 

A day’s journey in advance of the 
station, I met an Arab trader, whose 
heart [ gained by presents. I per- 
suaded him to supply me with porters, 
and to accompany me to the Unyoro 
country, where he might commence a 
trade with King Kamrasi. Then I 
intended to strike west in search of 
the lake. 

Owing to the succession of diffi- 
culties and delays, I did not arrive at 
Kamrasi’s capital, M’rooli, until the 
10th of February, 1864. The trader’s 
party returned to Gondokoro, leaving 
me with my escort of thirteen men to 
proceed. After eighteen days’ march, 
I reached the long-wished-for lake, 
about one hundred miles west of 
M’rooli, at Vacovia. In respect for 
the memory of our lamented Prince, I 
named it (subject to her Majesty’s 
permission) the ‘Albert Nyanza,” as 
the second great source of the Nile— 
second, not in importance, but only in 
order of discovery, to the Victoria 
Nile-head. The Victoria and Albert 
Lakes are the indubitable parents of 
the river. 


THE LAKE AND COURSE OF THE NILE 
NORTHWARD. 


The Albert Lake is a vast basin 
lying in an abrupt depression, the 
cliffs, which I descended by a difficult 
pass, being 1,470 feet above its level. 
The lake level is 2,070 feet, 1,132 feet 
lower than the Nile at M’rooli; the 
drainage of the country tends from 
east to west. From the high ground 
above the lakes no land is Visible to 
the south and southwest; but north- 
west and west is a large range of 
mountains, rising to about 7,000 feet 
above the lake level, forming the 
western shore, and running southwest, 
parallel to the course of the lake. 
Both King Kamrasi and the natives 
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assured me that the lake is known to- 
extend into Rumanika’s country, to} 
the west of Kaeagwe, but from that 
point in about L° 30/ south latitude, ’ 
it turns suddenly to the west, in 
which direction its extent is unknown. 
In north latitude 1° 14/, where I 
reached the lake, it is about sixty 
miles wide, but the width increases _ 
southward. The water is deep, sweet | 
and transparent. The shores are 
generally clean and free from reeds, 
forming a sandy beach. 

I navigated the lake in a canoe 
formed of a hollow tree, for twelve 
days from Vacovia, arriving at Magun- 
go, at the junction of the Nile with 
the lake, in north latitude 2° 16/.° 
The voyage was long, owing to the’ 
necessity of coasting, and to the heavy - 
sea, which, with a westerly wind, ' 
generally rose at one P. M. daily. : 

At the Nile junction, the lake had | 
contracted toa width of about twenty | 
miles; but vast masses of reeds, | 
growing in deep water, prevented the 
conoe from landing. Mountains had - 
ceased on the eastern shore, giving | 


_place to hills about 500 feet high, 


which, instead of rising uprightly 
from the lake, like the mountains fur- 
ther south, were five or six miles dis- 
tant, the ground descending in undu- 
lations to the lake. The entrance of 
the Nile is a broad channel of deep 
but dead water, bounded on either 
side by vast banks of reeds. From 
this point the lake extends to the 
northwest for about forty miles, and 
then turns to the west, contracting 
gradually ; extent unknown. 

About twenty miles north of the 
Nile junction at Magungo, the river 
issues from the great reservoir, and 
continues its course to Gondokoro. 

I went up the Nile in a canoe from 
the junction ; the natives would pro- 
ceed no further north, owing to the 
hostile tribes on the lake shores.— 
About ten miles from the junction, 
the Nile channel contracted to about 
two hundred and fifty yards in width, 
with little perceptible stream, very 
deep, and banked, as usual, with high 
reeds, the country on either side un- 
dulated and wooded. The course from 
the junction up the river being east, 
at about twenty miles from Magungo 
my voyage suddenly terminated; a 
stupendous waterfall of one hundred 
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| exceeding sixty yards. 


‘and twenty-nine feet perpendicular 
| height, stopped all further progress. 
| Above the great fall the river is sud- 
| denly confined within rocky hills, and 


it races through a gap, contracted 


| from a grand stream of perhaps two 


hundred yards width to a channel not 
Through this 
gap it rushes with amazing rapidity, 
and plunges at one leap into a deep 
basin below. This magnificent cataract 
I have taken the liberty of naming 
the “ Murchison Falls.” 

Lake Albert Nyanza forms an im- 
mense basin far below the level of the 
adjacent country, and receives the en- 
tire drainage of extensive mountain 
ranges on the west, and of the Utumbi, 
Uganda, and Unyoro countries on the 
east. Eventually receiving the Nile 
itself, it adds its accumulated waters 
and forms the second source of that 
mighty river. The voyage down the 
lake is extremely beautiful, the moun- 
tains frequently rising abruptly from 
the water, while numerous cataracts 
rush down the furrowed sides. The 
cliffs on the east shore are granite, 
frequently mixed with large masses 
of quartz. 

On the eastern borders of the lake 
much salt is obtained from the soil ; 
this forms the trade of the miserable 
villagers, which at long intervals are 
situated on the Unyoro shore. The 


’ natives are extremely inhospitable, in 


many cases refusing to sell provisions. 
Mallegea, on the west coast of the 
lake, is a large and powerful country, 
governed by a king named Kajoro, 
who possesses boats sufficiently large 
to close the lake. The Mallegga trade 
largely with Kamrasi, bringing ivory 
and beautifully prepared skins and 
mantles in exchange for salt, brass- 
coil bracelets, cowries, and beads, all 
of which articles, excepting salt, come 
from Zanzibar, via Karagwe, there 
being no communication with the west 
coast of Africa. 

The actual length of the Albert Ny- 
anza from south to north is about two 
hundred and sixty geographical miles. 

—<> 0 <>— 
Catching a Shark. 

Has my reader ever been present 
at the capture ofashark? If he has 
crossed the line, or even if he knows 
what it is to spend a week or two in 


“the calm latitudes,” the debateable 
border-sea, between the ordinary 
breezes and the trades, he is no stran- 
ger to the assiduous attentions of this 
lank and lithe tenant of the tropical 
seas. Jack familiarly calls him by the 
title of ‘“Sea-lawyer,” for reasons 
which are by no means complimentary 
to the learned profession; and views 
him with that admixture of hate and 
fear, with which unsophisticated lands- 
men are apt to regard his terrestrial 
representatives. ‘Io bait a line and 
catch a mackerel or the bonito, is 
always a welcome occupation to the 
sailor; but to no amusement does 
Jack bend himself with such a hearty 
alacrity as to take the “shark.”— 
When, on approaching the northern 
tropic, 


Down drops the breeze, the sails drop down,”’ 


tis not sad as sad can be; for all is 
hilarity and alertness. Away goes one 
to the harness cask for a junk of salt 
pork, another is on his knees before 
the cabin-locker, rummaging out an 
enormous hook, which tradition con- 
fidentially reports is deposited there ; 
a third is unreeving the studding-sail 
halyards to serve as a line, for so tough 
a customer needs stout gear; a fourth 
is standing on the taffrail, keeping an 
eye on the monster, that now drops 
off, and now comes gliding up, a light- 
green mass, through the blue water, 
till his whiteness nearly touches the 
surface, and telling the villain all the 
while, with uncouth maledictions, 
that his time is coming. The mate is 
on the jib-boom, wielding the grains, 
whose trident-prongs he has been for 
the last half-hour sharpening with a 
file, ready to take by force, any one 
of the hated race who may be too sus- 
picious for the bait astern. And now 
the skipper himself comes up, for even 
dignity itself cannot resist the tempt- 
ation, and with his own brawny 
hands puts on the enticing pork, and 
lowers away. 

Tis twirling and eddying in the- 
wash of the ship’s counter; the crew 
divided in their allegiance—half clus- 
ter at the quarter to watch the cap- 
tain’s success, half at the cat-heads to 
see the mate’s harpooning. There 
scuttle up the-two little pilot-fishes, 
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in their banded livery of blue and 
brown, from their station, one on each 
side of the shark’s nose; they hurry 
to the bait, sniff at it, nibble at it, 
and then back in all haste to their 
huge patron, giving Lis grimness due 
information of the treat that awaits 
him. See how eagerly he receives it, 
with a lateral wave of his powerful 
tail he shoots ahead, and is in an in- 
stant at the pork. Look out there, 
stand by to take a turn of the line 
round a belaying pin, for he’s going to 
bite, and he’ll give us a sharp tug! 
Every pair of eyes is wide open, and 
every mouth, too; for the monster 
turns on his side, and prepares to 
take the delicate morsel. But, no; 
he smells the rusty iron perhaps, or 
perhaps he sees the line; at any rate 
he contents himself with a sniff, and 
drops astern; coming forward again, 
however, the next minute to sniff and 
sniff again. Tis perilous; yet ’tis 
tempting. 

A shout forward! The mate has 
struck one! And away rush the after 
band to see the sport; the skipper 
himself hauls in the line, and joins 
the shouting throng. Yes; the grains 
have been well thrown, and are fast in 
the fleshy part of the back. What a 
monster, full fifteen feet long, if he’s 
an inch! and how he plunges and 
dives, and rolls round and round, en- 
raged at the pain and restraint, till 
you can’t discern his body for the 
sheet of white foam in which it is en- 
wrapped. The stout line strains and 
creaks, but holds on; a dozen eager 
hands are pulling in, and at last the 
unwilling victim is at the surface just 
beneath the bows, but plunging with 
tremendous force. 


Now one of the smarter hands has 
jumped into the forechains with a rope 
made into a noose. Many efforts he 
makes to get this over the tail, with- 
out success; at length it is slipped 
over, in an instant hauled taut, and 
the prey secure. 


“Reeve the line through a block, 
and take a run with it!” Up comes 
the vast length, tail foremost, out of 
the sea; for a moment the ungainly 
beast hangs, twining and bending his 
body, and gnashing those horrid fangs, 
till half-a-dozen boat-hooks guide the 
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mass to its death-bed on the broad 
deck. Stand clear. If that mouth 
get hold of your leg, it will cut through 
it, sinew, muscle, and bone; the stout- 
est man on board would be swept 
down if he came within the reach of 
that violent tail. What reverberat- 
ing blows it inflicts on the smooth 
planks. 

One cannot look at that face with- 
out an involuntary shudder. The long, 
flat head, and the mouth so greatly 
overhung by the snout, impart a most 
repulsive expression to the counten- 
ance; and then the teeth, those terri- 
ble serried fangs, as keen as lancets, 
and yet cut into fine notches like saws, 
lying row behind row, row behind 
row, six rows deep. See how the front 
rows start up in erect stiffness, as the 
creature eyes you. You shrink bac 
from the terriffic implements, no 
longer wondering that the stoutest 
limb of man should be severed in a 
moment by such chirurgery. But the 
eyes, those horrid eyes! it is the eyes 
that make the shark’s countenance 
what it is—the very embodiment of 
Satanic malignity. Half concealed be- 
neath the bony brow, the little green 
eye gleams with so peculiar an ex- 
pression of hatred, such a concentra- 
tion of fiendish malice—of quiet, calm, 
settled villany, that no other coun- 
tenance that [have ever seen at all 
resembles. Though I have seen many 
a shark, I could never look at that . 
eye without feeling my flesh creep, as 
it were, on my bones. 


Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 
— 3 6 
A Dangerous Slide on the Faulhorn. 


A correspondent of the London 
Times says: Some years ago I spent a 
very pleasant evening with a German 
student and two Manchester men, and 
slept at the small inn on the top of 
the Faulhorn. Next morning my 
guide proposed that we should vary 
our route in the descent. We kept 
considerably to the right of the track 
by which we had come up, and ar- 
rived soon at the edge of a little glen 
filled with snow, lying on a consider- 
able slope. The surface of the snow 
was rotten and very rough, and we 
proceeded to cross it apparently with 
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ice. 


_ twenty or thirty yards. 
| whe was running parallel with me 


| or twenty yards. 
| and clothes were brought to consider- 
able grief, but otherwise I was not 
. much the worse for my rude experi- 
| ence. 
ing myself into order, I proceeded 
| down the rough snow to see where 


a 
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safety. About half way across there 
was a smoother piece, a few yards 


wide, like a channel over which in hot 


-days water had trickled and melted 
| She surface of the snow. My guide, 


with shoes tipped and heeled, crossed 
easily, but when I ventured to do so, 
assisted by his stick, I lost my foot- 
ing and fell with a thud on the hard 
Losing my hold of the stick I 
proceeded at once to slip downwards. 
in a few seconds I felt that I had no 
power to stop myself, and the speed 


at which I was slipping became aug- 


mented at every yard of descent. In 
this manner I decended perhaps 
The guide, 


down the rough snow, had called out 


| to me to turn myself on my side, and 


on this producing no retarding effect, 
he directed me to throw myself on 
my face, and to press the points of my 


_ shoes into the ice, and lastly, as I was 
_ passing him rapidly, he told me to roll 


myself to the side. This I proceeded 


to do with the utmost vigor, and soon 
came to a landing in the rough snow, 


having decended perhaps another ten 
My hands, knees, 


On gaining my feet and shak- 


would have been my destination if my 


| progress had not been thus arrested. 


The smooth channel referred to con- 
tinued downwards for about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards, at the bottom of 
which was a mass of snow and stones, 
into which at express speed I should 
have rushed headlong. The time oc- 
cupied in the descent may have been 
ten seconds, during which I retained 
perfect self-possession, heard every 
word the guide said, and had appar- 
ently plenty of time to think on many 
subjects. Among others I originated 
and matured the following invention, 
and offered on the spot a reward of 
£100 to any one who would effect its 
immediate application. The invention 
consisted in providing oneself with d 


strong leather belt, to be strapped 


round the waist, the back of which, 
made of double Ben, should be pro- 


vided with a sufficient number of 


strong sharp spikes about three or 
four inches long, made of the best 
tempered steel and firmly rivited. 
The initial velocity of the body at 
the moment of falling is nearly noth- 
ing, and I can say from experience 
that if one retains his faculties—and 
no one should put himself in such po- 
sition unless he can calculate upon 
that—he has plenty of time to turn 
upon his back, and when in that po- 
sition the weight of the body would 
force the spikes into the snow, and at 
once arrest the descent. 


——————»> ea —_—_— 
“ The Cripple’s Home.’’ 


In the great city of London, noth- 
ing is more remarkable than the nu- 
merous channels through which the 
streams of philanthropy have diverg- 
ed. Some eight years since the 
distressed and suffering condition of 
the poor cripple touched the tender 
heart of a kind Christian lady, whose 
whole life has ever presented that 
heart as overflowing with tender- 
ness for the sick and the sorrow- 
ing and the destitute, and showed her 
to bear the image of him who, while 
on earth, “went about doing good.” 
She thought something ought and 
could be done for these poor outcasts. 
It is to the honor of the gentle sex | 
that woman is almost always fore- 
most in devising relief for the suffer- 
ings and wants of our race. 

This lady thought perhaps it would 
be practicable to provide for these 
poor, destitute cripples a sheltering 
home, where children especially might 
be snatched from the rude and keen 
blast of the frowns and temptations 
of a wicked world, and be placed be- 
neath the kind wing of tender Chris- 
tian solicitude and care, where they 
might be taught some occupation, and 
rendered capable, even though crip- 
ples, of earning an honest living, and 
above all, where their hearts should 
be trained for a happy eternity. 

“The Cripple’s Home” seemed a 
suitable name for the asylum concely- 
ed by this kind lady. : 

It was commenced by the admis- 
sion of one poor little beggar girl, 
who was daily seen around one of the 
beautiful public squares asking charity 
from the passiug crowd. She came 
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from a miserable and wretched dwel- 
ling, where only the worst influences 
were exerted on the child. Other 
cases followed, and as they increased, 
the experiment was tried of instruct- 
ing them to make baskets, bonnets, 
and such like things, under the in- 
struction of a competent person, and 
kind ladies came every day to teach 
them to read, and above all to teach 
them the Bible and lead them to 
Christ. 

It was soon found that another class 
of inmates might, with great advan- 
tage, be introduced to “the Home.” 
The cripples, being so helpless, were 
found to need a great deal of waiting 
on. Accordingly a large number of 
what are called “refuge girls” were 
gathered in. These are girls who are 
orphans or girls whose homes afford 
them only examples of vice and mis- 
ery. While giving all necessary at- 
tention to the cripples, these girls are 
themselves trained for domestic ser- 
vyants. For their benefit there are 
connected with the Home a “ public 
laundry” and an “infant nursery.” In 
the laundry the girls are taught to 
wash and iron, and in the nursery to 
take care of infants, and thus become 
nurses. In “the nursery,” the infant 
children of poor working mothers are 
received on the payment, by the 
mother, of three pence per day, from 
seven o’clock in the morning till seven 
in the evening. 

The refuge girls are kept in the 
Home two or more years, and are 
then put out as servants in good places. 
One of these girls was once a poor 
wandering gipsey girl, but I learned 
was now a servant in a clergyman’s 
family, where she has given the fullest 
satisfaction. Some of these girls are 
sent to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. England is now sending 
away to other lands, every year, 
large numbers of her pauper popula- 
tion. Formerly she would send her 
criminals and yagrants and the in- 
mates of her poor houses and prisons 
not only to her own colonies, but to 
the United States. Now, however, I 
am happy to say, this is not the case; 
none but reformed criminals are sent. 
England saw the injustice of her 
former practice, and sends only those 
whose habits and whose training have 
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qualified them to make an honest liy- 
ing. Many who are thus sent far, far 
away, write home in a most cheering 
strain, showing that humble though 


they are, their influence is felt for , 


good in distant lands. i“ 
Is there any provision of a similar 


kind made for poor and destitute . 


cripples in the large cities of America? 
If not, will some kind and benevolent 
ladies go and imitate their London 
sisters, and secure some provision for 
the physical and spiritual wants of 
this helpless and neglected class? 
—S, S. Times. 
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Habits of Lobsters, 


Many of our readers probably know 
little about the habits of this prince 
of shell-fish. We commend to their 
‘attention the following sketch: 


When the young lobsters leave the 
parent, they seek refuge in small 
clefts of the rocks, or crevices at the 
bottom of the sea. In a few weeks 
they grow much larger, and change 
their shell for lobsterhood. In general, 
this is done once a year, and is a 
painful operation. Forsome days be- 
fore this change the animal discon- 
tinues its usual strength and vigor, 
lying torpid and motionless; but just 
before casting its shell, striking its 
claws against each cther, every limb 
seems to tremble. Then the body 
swells in an unusual manner, and the 
shell begins to divide—it seems turn- 
ed inside out, the stomach coming 
away with its shell. In like manner 
the claws are disengaged, the lobster 
casting them off much as you or I 
would kick off a boot too big for\us. 
For several hours it now continues 
enfeebled and motionless, but in two 
days the new skin becomes hardened, 
and within forty-eight hours the shell 
is perfectly formed and hard, like the 
one just cast off. 

The lobster has now increased more 
than a third in its size, and like a boy 
who has outgrown his pants, it seems 
wonderful how the old shell could 
contain so great an animal as fills the 
new. Below, in his native elemeut, 
he reaches the age of twice ten years, 
and loses a foot or a claw without 
feeling the loss, for he very well 
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' knows they will grow again. At 
| certain seasons lobsters never meet 
each other without a fight, and when 
a leg or even a claw is lost, the victor 
carries off this spoil to feast on, while 
the vanquished retires for a thorough 
repair of his injured anatomy. This 
is quickly accomplished, for in three 
weeks the new limb is nearly as large 
and powerful as the old one. 

When hunting, the lobster resorts 
to strategem, if his strengh be. in- 
sufficient. In vain the oyster closes 
the door against his grasping, vice-like 
claw, for so soon as the unsuspecting 
muscle opens its house, in he pops a 
stone, and the breach made, the 
oyster must surrender. 

The lobster has his rocky hole at a 
depth of from six to twelve fathoms, 
and the propagation of his race is con- 
tinued on in marvelous numbers. 
More than twelve thousand eggs have 
been counted in a single female! 
When he reaches the light he is in- 
active, but in his own realm he dashes 
with rapid speed over chasms and 
rocky table-lands of the ocean. A 
motion of his tail is sufficient to hurl 
him down more than fifty feet deep, 
and thus escape the swiftest pursuer. 
So sure is this leap, that he never 
misses the entrance of his cavern, 
even in the most precipitous flight, 
although, too, it merely offers space 
enough to admit his body. 


ann ee 
. Curiosities of the Ocean Bottom. 


Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells 
singular stories of his adventures, 
when making search in the deep 
waters of the ocean. He gives some 
new sketches of what he saw at the 
“ Silver Banks,” near Hayti. 

“The banks of the coral on which 
my divings were made, are about 
forty miles in length, and from ten to 
twenty in breadth. On this bank of 
coral is presentcd to the diver one of 
the most beautiful and sublime scenes 
the eye ever beheld. The water 
varies from ten to one hundred feet in 
depth, and is so clear that the diver 
can see from two to three hundred 
feet when he is submerged, with but 
little obstruction to the sight. The 
bottom of the ocean, in many places, 
is as smooth as a marble floor; in 
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others it is studded with coral 
columns, from ten to one hundred 
feet in height, and from one to eighty 
feet in diameter. The tops of those 
more lofty support a myriad of pyra- 
midal pendants, each forming a myriad 
more; giving the reality to the im- 
aginary abode of some water nymph. 
In other places the pendants form 
arch after arch; and as the diver 
stands on the bottom of the ocean, 
and gazes through these in the deep 
winding avenue, he finds that they 
fill him with as sacred an awe, as if 
he were in some old cathedral, which 
had long been buried beneath ‘old 
ocean’s wave.’ Here and there the 
coral extends even to the surface of 
the water, as if those loftier columns 
were towers belonging to those state- 
ly temples that are now in ruins. 
There were countless varieties of 
diminutive trees, shrubs, and plants, 
in every crevice of the corals, where 
the water had deposited the least 
earth. They were all of a feint hue, 
owing to the pale light they received, 
although of every shade, and entirely 
different from plants I am familiar 
with that vegetate upon dry land. 
One in particular attracted my atten- 
tion; it resembled a sea fan of im- 
mense size, of variegated colors, and 
the most brilliant hue. The fish 
which inhabited those ‘Silver Banks,’ 
I found as different in kind as the 
scenery was varied. - They were of all 
forms, colors, and sizes—from the 
symmetrical goby, to the globe-like 
sun fish; from those of the dullest 
hue to the changeable dolphin; from 
the spots of the leopard to the hues 
of the sunbeam; from the harmless 
minnow to the voracious shark. Some 
had heads like squirrels, others like 
cats and dogs; one of small size re- 
sembled the bull terrier. Some dart- 
ed through the water like meteors, 
while others could scarcely be seen to 
move. To enumerate and explain all 
the various kinds of fish I beheld 
while diving on these banks, would, 
were I enough of a naturalist so to 
do, require more than my limits will 
allow, for I am convinced that most 
of the kinds of fish which inhabit the 
tropical seas can be found there. The 
sunfish, sawfish, starfish, white shark, 
blue or shovel-nose shark, were often 
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seen. There were also fish which re- 
sembled plants, and remained as fixed 
in their position as a shrub; the only 
power they possessed was to open and 
shut when in danger. Some of them 
resembled the rose in full bloom, and 
were of all hues. There were the 
ribbon fish, from four to five inches 
to three feet in length; their eyes are 
very large, and protrude like those of 
the frog. Another fish was spotted 
like the leopard, from three to ten 
feet in length. They build their 
houses like beavers, in which they 
spawn, and the male or female watch- 
es the ege until it hatches. I saw 
many specimens of the green turtle, 
some five feet long, which I should 
think would weigh from 400 to 500 
pounds.” 


—_$__——=- ~<a 
The Killer of the Ocean. 


To men who go down to the sea in 
ships it is well known that the dead 
carcasses of the whales are frequently 
seen floating far out on the ocean or 
stranded on the seashore, but it is not 
so generally known how these mon- 
sters came to die. Man is undoubted- 
ly the worst enemy known to the 
whale, but he always preserves his 
spoil; the sword-fish is the second 
worst enemy of the leviathan; but 
the ‘creature that claims the third 
rank as an ocean butcher, is a fish 
called killer. He is occasionally sufli- 
ciently large to yield ten barrels of 
oil, has a sharp nose, two very large 
and wing-like fins, and out of his back 
grows another fin, which, when the 
fish is swimming near the surface, 
projects three or four feet out of the 
water, and sometimes resembles a 
moving post. Now, to this fish the 
habits of the whale are well known, 
and when the former is on his feeding 
ground, and has arranged his huge 
mouth as a kind of trap to catch the 
shrimp and other aquatie creatures, 
the killer watches his chance, and, 
suddenly seizing upon the tongue of 
the whale, tears it out with great 
violence, which exploit terminates in 
a gorgeous feast for the killer, and in 
the ultimate death of the whale. By 
some this fish is said to belong to the 
shark family, but by others it is call- 
ed, though erroneously, a relative of 
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the grampus. The whale is reported 
to have quite a horror of them; and 

when a mother whale is accompanied 
by her young, and happens to discover 
one of these killers, she at once places 

them upon her back, and then swims 

so near the surface that her offspring 
is, for a brief time, entirely out of 
water. The variety here alluded to 

is the black or right whale of the 

Pacific, which also has a habit of pro- 

tecting its young when in danger, by 

placing them under its fins, while the 

sperm whale is more selfish in its 

nature, and ever seems to be uncon- 

cerned about the fate of her offspring. 

The killers sometimes swim in'schools, 

and when thus leagued together have 

been known to attack and capture a 

dead whale, even at the moment when 

the whalemen where about to secure 
the prize for which they had long 

struggled.—Jouwr. Com. 
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American Wonders. 


The greatest cataract in the world 
is the Falls of Niagara, where the 
water from the great upper lakes 
forms a river of three quarters of a 
mile in width, and then, being sud- 
denly contracted, plunges over the 
rocks in two columns, to the depth of 
170 feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is 
the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
where any one can make a voyage on 
the waters of a subterranean. river, 
and catch fish that are without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world is 
the Mississippi, 4,100 miles in length. 

The largest valley in the world is 
the Valley of the Mississippi. It 
contains 500,000 square miles, and is 
one of the most fertile and profitable 
regions of the globe. 

The largest lake in the world is 
Lake Superior, which is truly an in- 
land sea, being 430 miles long and 
1,000 feet deep. 


The greatest natural bridge in the 
world is the Natural Bridge over 
Cedar Creek in Virginia. It extends 
across a chasm 80 feet in width and 
250 feet in depth, at the bottom of 
which the creek flows, 


The greatest. mass of solid iron in 
the world is the Iron Mountain in 
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_ Missouri. It is 350 feet high, and 
| two miles in circuit. 

The largest number of whale-ships 
in the world is sent out by Nantucket 
;and New Bedford. 
| The greatest grain port in the world 
is Chicago. 

The largest single volume ever pub- 
lished is Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, an Ameriéan work—the best 
of the language—containing as much 
matter as six H'amily Bibles. 

The largest aqueduct in the world 
is the Croton Aqueduct in New York. 
its length is forty miles and a half, 
and it cost twelve and a half millions 
of dollars. 

The largest deposits of anthracite 
' coal in the world are in Pennsylvania, 
| the mines of which supply the market 
with millions of tons annually, and 
, appear to be inexhaustible. 
| All these, it may be observed, are 
American “institutions.” In con- 
| templation of them, who will not 
acknowledge that ours is a ‘great 
country.” 


<0 0 <> ——- 
The Oldest Family. 


| In making the soundings for the 
Atlantic telegraph between Newfound- 
land and Ireland, a small tube with a 
| valve was fitted to the end of the line, 
_.so as to bring up a little of the sedi- 
| ment from the bottom of the sea, and 
| when this was dried it was found to 
| be a dust so fine, that on rubbing it 
between the fingers, it would disappear 
in the cracks of the skin, On placing 
this dust under a microscope each 
particle was seen to be a shell—the 
home of a sentient being! When 
these shells are highly magnified little 
holes are discovered in them through 
which delicate filaments protrude, that 
were the animal’s organs of locomotion. 
As these filaments branch out like the 
roots of a tree, the animal is called a 
rhizopod, from two Greek words which 
| signify root-footed. 
| As the rhizopod is the simplest form 
of animal life it is probably the oldest. 
| The shells are found in all of the geo- 
logical periods, and as we go down in 
the strata, or backward in the-ages, 
they regularly increase in size and 
numbers. They form a large poriton 
+of the chalk formation which was laid 
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down in the age of reptiles, and at 
that time the shells were generally of 
about the size of a pin’s head; in low- 
er strata the shells are found as large 
as a penny, and in still lower a foot in 
diameter. They have lately been found 
in Canada, three feet in diameter.— 
Scientific American. 


Commerce of Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem, observes the British 
Consul in his Annual Report to the 
Foreign office, is the least commercial 
or industrial city I know. British 
trade is represented by one English 
tradesman, who keeps a store for 
English upholstery, drapery, and 
fancy goods. The population of the 
city is computed at 15,000, rather 
more than half of them Jews, the 
rest Moslems and Christians. The 
chief native industry is the manufac- 
ture of soap and “Jerusalem ware,”’ 
this latter consisting of chaplets, 
crucitixes, beads, crosses, and the like, 
made for the most part at Bethlehem, 
and sold to the pilgrims, who annu- 
ally flock to the holy city to the 
number of about 6,000. The popula- 
tion of the entire Sanjak, or proyince, 
is estimated at 200,000, of whom 160,- 
000 are Mohammedans. Owing to 
the absence of good roads, and the 
insecurity arising from the predatory 
tribes of Bedouins inhabiting the out- 
skirts of the district, but who could 
easily be kept in check, vast and fer- 
tile plains lie waste or are but par- 
tially and poorly cultivated; factories 
are not to be met with, and no mines 
are worked, though it is believed that 
sulphur, bitumen, and_ rock-salt 
abound on the shores of the Dead 
Sea. The principal, if not the only 
imports from England, are cotton 
goods, and some colonials, but the 
former have much diminished since 
the cotton crisis; it is calculated that 
300 bales of these goods, of the value- 
of £16,000, annually find their way 
here. The exports are olive oil and 
grain. Very little is done in cotton 
culture, what is raised being of in- 
ferior quality, and consumed on the 
spot; but it is believed that in many 
parts of the country cotton to a large 
extent might be successfully cultivat- 
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ed, with good seed and proper instruc- 
tion and implements given to the 
peasantry. The vegetable produce is 
barely sufficient for local require- 
ments. Jaffa is the port through 
which Jerusalem deals with foreign 
countries. The trade of Jafia experi- 
enced a considerable increase in 1863. 
The quantity of cotton exported rose 
from 55,000 Ib. in 1862 to nearly ten 
times the amount in 1863, with a 
prospect of this being trebled or 
quadrupled in 1864. This was owing 
to the interest exercised. The mer- 
chants who operated in cotton made a 
profit of about twenty-five per cent. 
There are regular lines of French, 
Austrian, and Rusian steamers, all 
doing well, and very often large 
quantities of goods have to be left 
behind for want of room; but only 
one English steamer visited Jaffa in 
1863. The exports exceeded £200,- 
000; of the imports no statistics are 
kept.. The Consul reports a tele- 
graphic line in course of formation by 
the Government between Beyrout and 
Jaffa, thence to be carried on to Alex- 
andria. 


The Amazon. 


One of the Peruvian steamers sent 
to explore the Amazon has arrived at 
the Port Mayro, having solved the 
problem of the navigation of the 
grand pathway which unites the At- 
lantic with the virgin and very rich 
mountains of Peru, and which opens 
a route for direct communication be- 
tween Peru, Europe, and the eastern 
coast of the continent. Mayro is 
situated ninety-five leagues from 
Lima. The Morano, which is the 
steamer arrived at Mayro, draws seven 
feet of water, and from Nauta to the 
mouth of the Pichio, where a port is 
to be established, is a navigation of 
from eight to ten days, judging as yet, 
however, with only an _ imperfect 
knowledge of the rivers explored. 
These eight or ten days are employed 
in going up rivers, and only five in 
going down. Small steamers may 
easily go higher than Mayro. A little 
consideration will serve to show the 
importance of this news, that vessels 
of considerable size have been able to 
penetrate the American continent to 
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the foot of the Andes, at a distance of 
ninety-five leagues from the coast of 
the Pacific. The Morano, after hav- 
ing crossed the Atlantic from Eng- 
land, has ascended seven hundred 
leagues of the great river Amazon, 
and two hundred leagues more of the 
Ucayli and the Pichitea, rivers which, 
until now, have never been navigated, 
save by the canoes of the Indians. 
The banks of these rivers are inhabit- 
ed by tribes of savages, who may 
be easily conciliated by the adoption 
of proper measures to that end. As 
regards the mountains explored, they 
are rich beyond conception. 


2 


An Ingenious Clock. 


There is now in possession of, and 
manufactured by Mr. Collings, silver- 
smith, of Gloucester, England, a most 
ingenious piece of mechanism, an 
eight-day clock, with dead beat es- 
capement maintaining power, which 
chimes the quarters, plays sixteen 
tunes, plays three tunes in twelve 
hours, or will play at any time requir- 
ed. The hands go round as follows: 
One, once a minute; one, once an 
hour; one, once a week; one, once a 
month; one, once a year. It shows 
the moon’s age, the time of rising and 
setting of the sun, times of high and 
low water, half-ebb and half flood; 
and by a beautiful contrivance, thera 
is a part which represents the water, 
which rises and falls, lifting the ships 
at high water tide as if it was in 
motion, and, as it recedes, leaving 
these little automaton ships dry on 
the sands. It shows the twelve signs 
of the zodiac; it strikes or not, as 
you may wish it; it has the equation 
table, showing the difference of clock 
and sun every day in the year. Every 
portion of the clock is of beautiful 
workmanship. 

———————< 0<>—__ 
Give. 


God’s love hath in us wealth unheaped,— 
Only by giving is it reaped ; 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf , 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself, 
Give! give! be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living! 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


British Whale-Fishing by Steam.. 


The general reports of the past sea- 
son’s whale-fishing recorded in the 
Scotch newspapers, testify remarkably 
to the great advantage reaped by 
those who have adopted the use of 
screw-propelled vessels in the prosecu- 
tion of this once extensively valuable 
branch of our northern fishings. It 


appears that. from the port of Dundee, § 


six of the seven steamers which visited 
the icy regions in pursuit of whales 
and seals, returned with very remu- 
nerative cargoes, bringing home 645 
tans of oil, or about 1074 tuns each, 
the seventh vessel having been lost on. 
the voyage; whereas, twelve out of 
sixteen sailing vessels sent to the fish- 
ing grounds from Peterhead, returned 
with the aggregate of 388 tuns of oil, or 
an average ofa little over 32 tuns each 
vessel—a result which entails serious 
loss on the shipowners and others en- 
gaged in the undertaking, estimated 
at a sum amounting to upwards of 
£7,000; and this amount would have 
been still greater but for the present 
high value of seal-oil, of which the 
cargoes brought in by these vessels 
chiefly consisted. 


————————— > o<—____- 
Weather Prophecies. 


In England by means of the tele- 
graph giving the state of the weather 
at all points, they are able tu foretell 
the weather. Admiral Fitzroy has 
this duty imposed upon him. He sits 
in his office near London, and every 
morning receives detailed telegraphic 
reports from all prominent points re- 
garding all the meteorological phe- 
nomina of the day, and combining 
them, he is enabled to predict with 
great accuracy the weather for the 
next day, or the next few days. This 
he does and telegraphs his prediction 
back for the guidance of mariners. 
Two days before the late gales that 
were so destructive to shipping on 
the English coast the admiral pre- 
dicted their appearance from the 
north; the storm flag was hoisted, 
and all precautions taken. Sometimes, 
of course he is mistaken, but as a 
general thing he is surprisingly cor- 
rect. But that he can do this, is 
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certainly one of the great triumphs 
of modern meteorological science.— 
Newburyport Herald. 


Population of the Earth. 


A Professor of the University of 
Berlin has recently published the re- 
sult of his researches as to the popula- 
tion of the earth, according to which 
Europe contains 272 millions; Asia, 
720 millions; Africa, 89 millions ; 
America, 200 millions ; and Polynesia, 
two millions—making a grand total 
of 1,283 millions of inhabitants. As 
in places where deaths are accurately 
registered, the annual morality is at 
least one in forty, the number of 
deaths must be about 32,000,000 every 
year, which gives 87,761 per day, 
3,653 per hour, and 61 per minute, so 
that every second witnesses the ex- 
tinction of one human life. Another 
calculator states that the number of 
persons who have lived on the earth 
since the creation, is 36,627,843,275,- 
075,855 | _Galignant. 


Our Marine Losses for August—One of 
the Principal Causes Explained— 
What should be Done. 


For the month of August we have 
to record the loss of thirty-five mer- 
chant vessels, whose total value is 
estimated at two million seven hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand dollars, 
($2,717,000.) Three of these vessels 
were steamers, six ships, sixteen 
barks, three brigs and seven schocners. 
Sixteen of these vessels were destroy- 
ed by the British pirate steamer 
Shenandoah, and but for her career on 
the high seas, we should have hada 
less number of marine losses to record 
for last month than of a correspond- 
ing month for many years. 

The total marine disasters since 
December, 1864, have already amount- 
ed to two hundred and forty-three, 
involving a loss of nineteen million 
and ninety-four thousand (§19,094,- 
000) dollars. In 1868, for the same 
period, our loss was three hundred 
and three vessels, valued, with their 
cargoes, at fifteen million five hundred 
and eighty-five thousand and nine 
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hundred ($15,585,900) dollars; and 
for the same period in 1864, three 
hundred and eight vessels, valued at 
fourteen million one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand three hundred 
($14,126,300) dollars. 

From these figures it will be seen 
that to the Shenandoah alone we are 
indebted to a loss of sixteen vessels, 
which were valued at seven hundred 
and six thousand ($706,000) dollars. 
Nor do these figures overestimate the 
value any more than they will cover 
the Joss of time and the profits ac- 
cruing from the sale of the cargoes of 
oil which, at the present ruling of the 
market, has an upward tendency. 
The class of whale ships which this 
pirate has destroyed is not easily re- 
placed at this time, as we are not 
building, nor have we for sale, the 
peculiar style of vessel employed in 
this branch of our marine. In view 
of these facts we cannot fully esti- 
mate the amount of damage done or 
still likely to be accomplished by this 
pirate. She is and ever will be the 
British screw steamer Sea King, built 
at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1863 by a 
subject of her Britannic Majesty. 
She was registered as the property of 
William Wallace, of London, banker, 
and others. In September, 1864, she 
was transferred by bill of sale to 
Richard Wright, of Liverpool, County 
of Lancaster, G. B. This man, Wright, 
on the 7th of October, 1864, executes 
a certificate of sale to one Peter 
Luther Corbett, shipmaster, empower- 
ing him to sell the Sea King for £45,- 
000. She sails ostensibly for Bom- 
bay, but at Madeira meets the Lawrel, 
both vessels being under the British 
flag, and while in Portuguese waters 
changes her name, hoists the rebel 
flag, and is called a Confederate priva- 
teer, when by law, reason and justice 
she is none other than a British pirate, 
and at the present time, having 
knowledge that. peace is restored in 
the United States, still pursues her 
work of destruction upon the ocean. 
The British Government can do no 
less than to send out her cruisers, now 
on the Pacific coast to aid us in cap- 
turing the only English pirate ship 
afloat. Our government should insist 
upon some action on the part of those 
who are the prime cause of such great 


loss to this country. The telegraph 
is liable at any moment to announce 
another list of vessels destroyed by 
this bold buccaneer.—Times. 
SSS SS 


Disasters Reported in September. 


The number of disasters to American sea-going 
crafts, involving total loss, reported during the 
current month was 30, namely: 3 steamers, 1 
ship, 2 barks, 6 brigs, 17 schooners, and 1 sloop. 
Of these 19 were wrecked, 3 burnt, 3 run down, 
3 foundered, and 2 is missing. } 1 

The following are their names, etc., including 
two or three foreign vessels bound to United 
States ports: 


{Those indicated by a w, were wrecked; }, 
burnt; a, abandoned; jf, foundered; 7. d., run 
down ; m, missing.] 


SreaMERs. 


Shooting Star, w, from New Orleans for Gal- 
veston. 

Hankow, b, at Canton. 

D. P. Dobbins, 7, from Eastport for New York. 


Sxres. 
Piscataqua, w, from Cardiff for Bassein. 


Barks. 


Speed, w, from New York for Glace Bay. 

Old Hickory, w, from Valparaiso for Coronel. 

Syiphide. (Oldg), m, from Rotterdam for New 
York. 


Brigs. 


Daniel Maloney, w, from Cow Bay for New 
York. 

Chas. H. Frost, w, from Philadelphia for Boston. 

Cementha Hopkins, w, from Philadelphia for 
Boston 

Vincennes, w, from lhiladelphia for Newbury- 
port. 

Hope, w, from Havana for Newburyport. 

Nellie Hunt, w, from Lingan for New York. 


ScHooWNers, 


ee ae from Georgetown, D.C., for New 

ork. 

Friend, 7. d., from Elizabethport for Boston. 

Ellicott, 6, from New York for New Orleans. 

Willie, w, from New York for Antigua. 

Ze Secor, w, from New York for Gloucester. 

Two Sisters, w, Fishing vessel of Newburyport. 

Champion, w, from New York for Belfast. 

W.C. Devoll, w, from Philadelphia for Dighton. 

J ohn Aumack, r d., from Baltimore for Jersey 
ity. 

Delaware, b, at Blue Hill, Me. 

Flash, w, from New York for Port au Prince. 

Wm. coh w, from New York for Bridgeport, 


Lillie Saunders, f, from Elizabethport for Proy- 
idence. 
Sarah Marr (Br), w, from St. Jago for Portland. 
Maria Cousins, m, from Boston for Bahamas. 
Arctic (Br), w, from Lingan for New York. 
Envoy, 7. d., from Baltimore for Boston. 
Beware, w, from New York for Apalachicola. 
Maria Hall, m, from Wilmington, N.O., for 
New York. 


"SLoor. 


Kossuth, /, from Eaton’s Neck, L. I., for Proy- 
idence. 

The total value of the above domestic craft 
(exclusive of cargoes), is estimated at $530,000 
(gold basis.) 

i tale and river craft are not included in the 
ist. 
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Behold the Lamb of God. 


BY ANNIE G. MAY. 


Beyond the Jordan’s fiowing wave, 
A zealous preacher stood ; 

And this, the simple text he gave— 
‘« Behold the Lamb of God.” 

His mission, long ago foretold 
By prophets of the Lord, 

Was to prepare, to teach, explain 
The way of Israel’s God. 


What wonder that a multitude 
From Judea’s hill and plain, 

Should come to hear this man of God 
The mystic way explain ? 

And all that came, could understand 
‘The meaning of hisword; | 
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For this the wealth that freighted all— 
“ Behold the Lamb of God.” 


*Twas not with graceful form of speech 
He wreathed the narrow way, 
Nor yet with studied eloquence 
He sought their hearts to sway, 
He pointed to that holy life, 
To he ‘ the light of men ”?— 
His life, who came to bear away 
Each soul-condemning sin. 


And oh! to-day, if we would seek 
To live in peace and love, 

To shun the wrong, the right pursue, 
And gain the home above ; 

No theory can make so plain 
This highway of the Lord, 

As that by Judea’s preacher given— 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
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we open to sailors, visitors and residents. 


Rey. H. Rogers, our Chaplain at 


Foreign Correspondence. | two hundred dollars worth of books) 
Havre, writes as follows: i 


GOTTLAND. 

Mr. Lindelius of Gottland writes, 
that during the month for which he 
reports : 

“J have travelled sixty miles in my 
labors among the seamen; I have vis- 
ited twenty-nine ships, conversed 
with one hundred and sixty sailors 
and masters of vessels, and distributed 
two hundred tracts. ' 

J have visited ninety-seven houses 
in the country, and held religious con- 
versation with two hundred and four- 
teen persons, mostly fishermen, pilots, 
and man-of-war’s men. [I have sold 
thirty testaments and twelve psalters ; 
have held eighty preaching services 
and one hundred prayer-meetings, be- 
sides those at my own house.” 


“T have gratefully to acknowledge 
the receipt of Bibles and Testaments 
of which I have already distributed 
several. My first gift was to a poor 


man in the prison, which he gladly 
received and promised to read atten- 
tively. Others have been given to 
the sick in the hospitals with encour- 
aging hopes. The attendence at the 
Bethel continues good. For six Sab- 
baths we have had prayer-meetings 
after the services. We hold a service 
in addition to the weekly prayer- 
meeting, at the rooms at St. Adresse, 
in the environs of Havre.” 


MARSEILLES. 

Rey. J. B. Hawkins, Chaplain at 
Marseilles, says: 

“TI have received from several 
American gentlemen, Captains of 
British and other vessels, the greatest 
kindness in my work. The evening 
service for sailors has been regularly 
held. I have also held service on board 
little Scotch trading vessels, when 
there has been no large ones or steam- 
ers in port. On these smaller vessels, 
and many times on board the steam- 
ships, I have been stopped by anxious 
men and have helped them on with 
brotherly love in their way to the 
pardon and love of our dear Lord. I 
grieve to say that we have had some 
fearful accidents to sailors, and since 
[last wrote my sick list was never so 
large. One poor fellow was out ten 
days, with leg, thigh and three ribs 
broken and other serious hurts, and 
no water. 

He has been now seven weeks in 
the hospital and is yet unable to move; 
he is a quiet christian man, so patient, 
though a cripple for life. We all learn 
from him how much Divine grace can 
support and comfort. 

The London Religious Tract Society 
has sent me a large quantity of tracts 
for sailors. . The Secretary writes: ‘I 
have also to intimate that when they 
are distributed, the grant will be 
gladly repeated.’ 

We have now a lending library (of 


STOCKHOLM. 

In a letter asking for some Nor- 
wegian, Finnish and English tracts, 
Rey. Mr. Ljungberg, of Stockholm, 
Says: 

“Looking at my weakness, I trem- 
ble at the great responsibilities of the 
work committed to me here.” * * 

He is sometimes treated with rude- 
ness and opposition, especially by 
Swedish Captains. He asks the 
prayers of christians on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


COPENHAGEN, 

Rey. Mr. Ryding writes from Copen- 
hagen, that for the previous two 
months he has been constantly occu- 
pied in visiting Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Finnish, English, German, 
Dutch, and French ships. He says: 
“TY have diffused much of the word of 
the Lord and distributed many copies 
of the Holy Scripture.” 

He gives a very interesting account 
of the conyersion of a sailor named 
Steinberg. During the time for which _ 
Mr. Ryding reports, he has been on a 


Rane 


| 
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missionary tour to Rosino and 
Malmo, at which latter place there 
is a small church numbering eighty 
members. He sums up his labors as 
follows: “The Lord has, in the 
quarter elapsed, given me the rich 
grace to preach twenty-one sermons, 


conduct three prayer-meetings, bap-— 


tize two persons, visit five hundred 
ships, and to distribute one hundred 
and fifty-two bibles and testaments, 
two hundred and twenty-six separate 
gospels and other books, and thirty- 
one hundred large and small tracts.” 


NORWAY. 
Rev. F. L. Rymker writes from 
Christiana, July 12th: 


“Through the grace of God, I am 
able to say that since my last report, 
I have traveled four hundred miles, 
preaching the word and distributing 
religious books, as I have had oppor- 
tunity. I have made 179 religious 
visits, of which 150 have been to ships 
or seamen’s houses, 

Icame to Norway the 2d of this 
month, and found the little church at 
Kistwold organized last year, happy 
and united in the love of Christ. 

I shall stay here (Christiana) a few 
days, visiting ships and preaching to 
the sailors. A room is provided me 
for that, not far from the harbor. There 
is a good and fruitful field here for 
missionary labor, as sailors in small 
vessels from all parts of the world are 
here by hundreds. I believe there 
are about a hundred coasting and fifty 
larger vessels now in port. Among 
those I have visited, I am happy to 
say that I have found some believers, 
and these I have furnished with tracts 
to distribute at their homes and 
wherever they go. * = * eS 

T intend to visit all the sea ports 


west from here that I can reach before 
| winter. 


As you understand the se- 
riousness of missionary labor, pray 
for me, that the love of Christ to 
perishing sinners, may be so shed 
abroad in my heart, that the work 
shall seem easy and pleasant.” 
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LABRADOR. 
Rey. C. CO. Carpenter, under date of 
Sept. lst, writes from Caribou Islands: 
as follows: 
“One short summer, with all its 


chances for usefulness among the sea- 
men is nearly passed. All the fishing 


{ vessels have now left our harbor, ex- 


cept a few Newfoundland schooners. 

These few weeks of their stay her 
have given us the usual opportunitie 
of supplying crews with religious 
reading, opening the Bethel for thei 
benefit, and otherwise seeking their 
good. Encouraging instances of per- 
sonal interest in religion have been 
experienced. I believe your Chap- 
laincy on this shore is not in yain. 

This is the eighth summer that I 
have spent here in humble efforts 
among the fishermen. The retrospect 
gives me gratitude to God for the 
privilege of preaching so long in these 
wild regions, the message of salvation 
and of sending it in tracts, papers and 
volumes to the fishermen of so many 
other localities. Iam sure that such 
efforts, in humble immitation of Him 
who worked on the shore and sailed 
on the sea of Gennasaret, doing good 
to the fishers and dwellers there, will 
not fail of His blessing.” 


JAPAN. 
In a letter received from Rey. 8. R. 
Brown, at Yokohama, acknowledging 


_ the receipt of Loan Libraries, Tracts, 


Hymn-books, &¢., for use among the 

ships and sailors at his station, he 

Says: 
“T have often heard English sailors 


say, within the last twelve months, 
that it surprised them to find an 


American taking them by the hand 


and trying to lead them to sobriety 
and salvation in this remote region.” 


Mr. Brown gives the following in- 
teresting fact: 


“A gunner, (once a Roman Cath- 
olic) to whose care he had committed 
one of the Society’s libraries, was 
lately invited to mess with the engi- 
neers, instead of messing alone as he 
had done, on account of the expense 
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and the drinking habits of the ward- 
room officers. 

Upon first taking his seat at table, 
he remarked that if they had no ob- 
jections, he would like to commence 
his meals in the mess by asking the 
blessing of God. 

They consented, and he continues 
to do the same thing daily. One day 
this week he was sitting in the mess 
room, reading the scriptures, where 
the engineers were present. Some- 
thing he was reading so interested 
him, that involuntarily he read it 
aloud. 

One of the engineers who professed 
to be an infidel, laughingly suggested 
to the gunner, that he had better 


read to himself, to which he quietly > 


replied, that perhaps the engineer 
might yet repent of his levity. 

Before the day was over, the same 
man, while sitting in the mess room, 
pipe in hand, turned suddenly pale 
and swooned. The gunner took him 
up and carried him on deck, where 
the air revived him. In about two 
hours after he sought the gunner and 
said to him: ‘I believe that was a 
judgment of heayen upon me, and I 
will never laugh again at the reading 
of the Bible any where.’ ” 


Mr. Brown reports that the sailors 
show great interest in the Bible- 
readings and prayer-mectings held for 


their benefit. 
—_——2?> 0<——__ 


The Seamen’s Work in the Seuthern 
Ports. 

Rey. H. N. Crane, lately appointed 
Chaplain at Norfolk, has entered upon 
his work there with great encourage- 
ment. He has been cordially received 
by the managers of the Norfolk Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, auxiliary to the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and has made an application to the 
military authorities to have the 
Bethel, which, during the war, was 
used as a guard-house and barracks, 
repaired and restored for religious 
purposes. This is but a reasonable 
request, and will doubtless be granted. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Crane is holding 
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Sabbath services on the steamships 
Constellation and St. Lawrence, and 
on week days is engaged in missionary . 
labor along the entire water-front. 
He says, in a letter dated Sept. 22d: 


“ Thus far I have visited 55 vessels 
and distributed 13,206 pages of tracts, 
and between 40 and 50 Bibles and 
Testaments, and put a Loan Library 
on board the St. Lawrence, and had a 
number of interesting interviews with 
sailors. I have been most kindly re- 
ceived by all, and general gratification 
is expressed that there is a prospect 
of the Bethel being re-opened. Fre- 
quently, on opening the door of my 
office, [am beset by the children of 
sailor boarding-house keepers and sea- 
faring men, (right in the midst of 
whose houses the Bethel is located) 
to know whether we are going to 
have Sunday School again and when ? 

The Society, it seems, in former 
years, kept up a flourishing Sunday 
School of between 100 and 200 schol- 
ars, (for which there is a fine room in 
the lower story of the Bethel) a fea- 
ture of the work second in importance 
to no other, and one which | should 
delight to restore. 

You will, I think, agree with me 
that I have reason to thank God and 
take courage for the progress and 
prospects granted thus far. If the 
work continues thus to open and ex- 
pand, I shall feel that I am peculiarly 
blessed in being called to labor here, 
and that it will not be in vain.” 


RICHMOND. 


Prior to the rebellion there was 
quite a vigorous Soeiety in this city, 
auxiliary to the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society. 

A lot had been procured, and a 
building erected for Bethel purposes, 
the basement of which was finished 
and in use. 

In common with all other interests 
there, the war has left that enterprise 
very nearly a wreck. We have an 
earnest appeal from Rey. F. S. Boggs, 
Seamen’s Chaplain, asking for aid to . 
repair damages, and re-commence his 
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work. He says he also needs books, 
papers, &c., as every thing but the 
house itself was stolen or burned— 
A few hundred dollars at this time 
would enable him, he thinks, to get 
things under way, and restore the 
Bethel to its former usefulness and 
hold upon the churches of that city. 
Are there not some of our readers and 
patrons, whom the Lord hath made 
His stewards, ready and willing to 
lend a helping hand ? 


NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE, 


Rey. P. Boughton, Dis. Secretary 
for the South is on his way to these 


‘ports, where the revival of trade is 


opening for us an enlarged work. 

There will by a Chaplain stationed 
in each very soon, and the Bethel in- 
terest carefully looked after. 


f 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Our Chaplain at this port, Rey. J. 
Rowell, is trying to arouse the people 
about him to build a new Bethel, the 
old one haying been nearly destroyed 
by the last great fire. He has quite 
a large subscription toward the pur- 
chase of a lot, and about two theus- 
and dollars promised for the church 
building. 

He pertinently says, in a late letter, 
“Many New York merchants and 
others have made, and will continue 
to make, large profits out of Califor- 
nia. Some of them are able to give 
a generous sum to this church, and it 
seems to me not unreasonable to ask 
it.?? 

The Board have, by a small appro- 
priation, encouraged Mr. Rowell to 
proceed in the work before him, and 
trust that his appeal for aid, in erect- 
ing a Bethel at this important station 
will be promptly responded to by 
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The Work in the Washington Navy 
Yard. 

We give below, extracts from late 
letters of Rev. J. G. Bass, our Chap- 
lain at Washington, which will be 
read with great interest. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 10, 1865. 
Rev. H. Loomis, Cor. Sec., &c. 


Dear Brother: —I should have 
written you before this, but the pres- _ 
sure of other duties prevented me of 
late. I have been kept very busy by 
day and by night. I have been abun- 
dant in labors, but with what success 
the “final day” alone will show. I 
rejoice that God hath graciously en- 
couraged me in my own heart, and by 
evidences he has given me that my 
labors have not been in vain in the 
Lord. 

A large number of seamen have 
been brought under my daily minis- 
tration and influence, by al! of whom, 
whether visited in the hospitals, the 
lofts, or on board their vessels, I have 
been kindly received and respectfully 
listened to. I desire again to testify 
to the courteous, gentlemanly treat- 
ment I have ever received from the 
officers of the navy yard and the, ves- 
sels I have visited. 

Since July Ist, (to date) I have 
preached 14 sermons, held 8 prayer- 
meetings, conversed and read with 5, 
and prayed at the bedside of 20 per- 
sons in the hospitals; attended four 
funerals, and held personal religious 
conversation with over 200. I am not 
able definitely to state the amount of 
reading matter I have distributed, 
but will give the following, which is 
far belowthe amount really distributed: 
1,500 sheets writing paper, 10 Bibles, 
65 Testaments, 200 Hymn-books, 300 
small books, 1,900 pages tracts, 2,400 
religious papers. : 

I have preached Sabbath mornings 
to large and attentive congregations 
of officers and sailors (latterly ladies 
are attending) at the Chapel of the 
navy yard, and as opportunity would 
allow have preached on ship board in 
the afternoon. The Hornet, Don, 
Flox, and Commodore Reed have 
been visited for this purpose. On 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting 


those to whom he speciallyaddressesit. | in the Chapely The meeting of last 
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night was of a highly interesting 
character. Capt. Melancthon Smith, 
in command of the yard was present, 
and spoke for his Master and his 
friend. Ten sailors stood up to testify 
to their desire to become christians. 


The hospitals are regularly visited, 
and the patients supplied with read- 
ing, and as a minister of the Lord 
Jesus, I endeavor to direct them to 
the Lamb of God. Through the kind- 
ness of the Christian Commission, I 
have been enabled to furnish the sick 
sailor with many needed comforts, 
such as pillows and cases, hospital 
shirts and drawers, sheets and many 
delicacies grateful to the palate and 
strengthening tothe body. I am glad 
to have been made the dispenser of 
this charity ; it brought me nearer to 
the men than I could otherwise get. 
I have hope in the death of two of the 
men whose funerals I attended last 
month. There are but few sick at 
this time. 

Captain Smith has kindly given me 
a room in the nayy yard which I use 
as an office, and in which I have a 
Library of 400 to 500 books, which I 
have been allowed to gather up in the 
Christian Commission, to be used as 
a ‘Loan Library,” for the use of the 
seamen of the U.S. Navy. Religious 
papers, tracts, magazines, and writing 
materials are also on hand in abund- 
ance, and for four hours each forenoon 
and two hours each afternoon, I am 
brought in close personal contact with 
the very men for whom I labor. 


T am told of, and can myself see the 
good resulting from the library and 
intercourse with the Chaplain. God 
grant that it may be permanant good. 


I manage to find a half day a week 
to devote to the men of the merchant 
service. This of itself is a good field, 
and if the Government had a Chaplain 
in the navy yard, to do just the work 
I am attending to, there might be 
cultivated by your Society to the 
glory of God, in the salvation of souls. 

God hath graciously blessed me 
with health and strength, so that, 
notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather and my wearisome labors, 
frequently extending to ten o’clock 
at night, [am in health and very much 
encouraged with my field, 
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Wasurnerton, D.C., Aug. 23, 1865. 


Dear Brother,— 
T rejoice to be able to inform you 


of a deep religious interest among the’ 


seamen. Chapel crowded on Sunday 
last. Temperance meeting on Mon- 
day evening, over 100 present, 44 
signed the pledge. Prayer-meeting 
to-night, 80 present; 20 stood up for 
prayers ; precious season; the Saviour 
near to bless. I put it to vote, and it 
was unanimously agreed that another 
meeting be held to-morrow night. I 
anticipate a joyous time. To-night, I 
witnessed tears of (I trust) sincere 


contrition, and from conversation with — 


some of these, I think they are not 
far from the kingdom. I pray that 
God may give them repentance unto 
life, and show unto them the simple 
way of faith. 

On Sunday afternoon I visited 
Georgetown, and distributed, with 
the aid of a christian brother, religious 
reading on board of over 100 canal boats; 
on the greater number of these boats 
are women and children. I had some 
short but interesting conversations 
with many of these boatmen and their 
families. Here is a large field, (and I 
am told the number of boats is small 
to what it ought to be, in consequence 
ofa break in the canal) of which I 
was entirely ignorant until a week 
ago. The work to be done in this di- 
rection must be done on Sunday, or 
after 6 P. M., during the week; and 
it is an inviting field and will pay. JT 
was received kindly, willingly, even 
gladly, by these menand their families. 


Wasurneton, D.C., Aug. 30, 1865. 
Dear Brother, 


I learn by letters from home, that 
again my children are all together 
safe at home. The Lord hath gracious- 
ly preserved the lives of my two boys 
through all the exposures and dangers 
of the camp, the march, and the battle 
field. While so many hearts and 
homes are filled with grief and sorrow, 
because of loved ones slain in battle, 
or starved in prison, my home is glad- 
dened with the return of my boys. I 
desire to see my family thus re-united, 
and with them to return thanks to 
our Heavenly Father for his preserving 
care over us. 


I. 
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Of late I have been kept really 
busy. In addition to daily duties, 
have had three evening services in the 
navy yard Chapel. Temperance meet- 
ings on Monday evenings, and prayer- 
meetings on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, all of them well attended 
by apparently sincere and earnest 
men. The meetings of Wednesday 
and Thursday wére characterized by 
a solemn and devotional feeling. I 
have conversed with not less than 30 
men (seamen of our navy) within the 
past six days, who came to me desir- 
ing personal conversation and instruc- 
tion in the things of God. Five of 
these profess to have found the pearl 
of great. price. 

On Saturday last, buried a seaman 
from the steamer ’Philadelphia, and 
endoavored to improve his sudden 


death to the good of the living, by a 


service on board the steamer largely 
attended by officers and men. 


Two services were held in the 
Chapel on Sunday. The evening ser- 
vice was a ‘‘ conference meeting for 
those desiring to become christians ; 
seventy-five seamen present. I re- 
gard it as the most precious meeting 
I have attended for many years.— 
Monday evening, temperance meeting 
—five ‘additional signatures to the 
pledge, fifty in all, as “the result of the 
two meetings. i anticipate a good 
meeting to-night. 

The Spirit of God is at work among 
the men, and [ rejoice to feel that 
many are made obedient to the heav- 
enly call. . 

Yours truly, 
J. G. Bass 


eth, ae nd 
J. Byrne’s Report for the Months ef 
August and September, 


To Rev. H. Loomis, Cor. Secretary, 
Seamen’s Friend Society. 


The past two months have been 
marked with much encouragement, 
not only in my visits to the boarding 
houses for seamen, but in visiting the 
hospitals where my § soul was drawn 
out in love to the mariners, as they lay 
languishing on beds of affliction. I 
have enjoyed much comfort in meeting 
a few cases of what I believe real 
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conversion to God; at least they told 
me their happy experience, and they 
are, according to the word of God. To 
Him be all the glory. 

I attend regularly four week-night 
meetings for seamen, sometimes five, 
beside my duty of getting seamen to 
our Floating Church on Sabbath. 

Two of these meetings are conduct. 
ed at pastor Lewis’ house, 62 Pike-st. 
and are doing much good. 

Our meetings at the Home are still 
full of interest, and now that the 
weather gets cool, are increasing in 
numbers. I lead the singing in ‘this 
blessed means of grace, beside taking 
my five minutes when it won’t pro- 
hibit the sailor from standing up for 
Jesus. 

The heavenly influence of this meet- 
ing is a good preparation for those 
dear christian sailors to labor on the 
Sabbath, and my heart is cheered as 
I meet those young converts going 
from house to house, inviting their 
shipmates to the house of God. 

I have visited scores of ships, barks, 
brigs, and schooners, &c., and get 
some excellent men to take charge of 
your libraries. 

I have conversed on the subject of 
religion with many captains and mates, 
met with many who listened to the 
truth with earnestness, and while 
others poured forth anathemias on ey ery 
thing holy and good, was enabled to 
possess my soul in patience. 

Distributed a large amount of re- 
ligious reading, Magazines, Life-Boats, 
Friends, and other good books, given 
me by kind friends of seamen. 

Visited twenty distressed families 
of seamen and relieved them tempo- 
rally, having received the sumjof forty 
dollars from christian gentlemen, be- 
side what your Society did for those 
poor suffering ones. 

Thad 20°seamen call on me, who 
seemed deeply impressed by the truth, 
and I gave them my own happy ox- 
perience and pointed them to the 
Saviour that plucked me as a brand 
from the burning. 

I have visited your Home daily at 
9 A.M., and furnished any seamen 
leaving for sea with packages of re- 
ligious reading matter, Bibles, &. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Byryr. 
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Report of Rev. E. ® Bates, 
Rev. Messrs. Loomis anp Hatt: 


Since my last report, June 28, I 
have continued my labors part of the 
time in the Navy- yard, among officers 
and seamen, to these I have furnished 
twenty more of your libraries. The 
books are read, and many are the as- 
surances given by officers and men of 
the good effects produced. An officer 
a few days since returned from the 
West Gulf Squadron. He said “when 
you visited our ships while here, I did 
not care to see you, because I was 
a wicked swearing sinner. But 
through the kind interest in behalf of 
us of the-navy, and to our ship in 
particular, in the supply of a library, 
the reading of the books, together 
with the labors of some pious officers 
—a number have been led to Christ, 
and are rejoicing in him as their Sa- 
viour, and I am one of that happy 
number, and.now I am happy to meet 

you, and I thank you and your Society 
~ for all that you have done for us.” 

During July, I supplied 66 naval 
vessels with 7,219 periodicals, 23 Bibles, 
265 Testaments, 160 Friends and Life 
Boats, 2,600 pages of tracts, 110 
Prayer Books. 

August—48 naval vessels, with 5,- 
529 periodicals, 40 Bibles, 286 Testa- 
ments, 126 Friends and Life Boats, 
6,100 pages of tracts, 12 Prayer Books, 
and 50 Question Books for Bible class 
on U.S. S. ‘ Hartford.” 

September—47 naval vessels, 4,415 
periodicals, 23 Bibles, 223 Testaments, 
150 Friends and Life-Boats, 1,000 
pages tracts, 12 Prayer-books. 

I have devoted part of the time in 
visiting merchant vessels, from the 
canal boat to the ship, and in supply- 
ing them with reading, &c. The 
number supplied in 

July—160 vessels with 400 publica- 
tions, 275 Friends and Life-Boats, 800 
pages of tracts. 

August—185 vessels—450 religious 
papers, 300 Friends, &c., 900 pages of 
tracts. 

Septegber—224 vessels—450  relig- 
ious papers, 300 Friends, &e., 1,316 
pages of tracts. 

I find much encouragement in this 
part of my work. The readiness with 
which the Friend and the paper is re- 
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ceived and read, we trust will, with the 
blessing of God, produce an abundant 
harvest. esi 

Our mission work at our hall is still 
continued and is exerting a good in- 
fluence in the neighborhood. _Preach- 
ing morning and evening in English ; 
in the afternoon, by brother Helland, 
in the Norwegian language; his con- 
gregation is good. Our Sabbath school 
is in a prosperous condition. 

Yours, &c., 
kK. O. Bates. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 27, 1865. 
> 9 <s—___—_ 

Extract from a Havana Letter. 

What the writer says of the hospi- 
tals is important. To quote his own 
words, ‘let ship-masters inquire into 
the truth of these statements”: 


“The world little knows at what a 
cost its tropical luxuries are procured. 
The freight on all is paid, not merely 
in the absence from dear homes—in 
the perils and hardships encountered, 
the privation of all the comforts and 
privileges of civilized life and christian 
society—but in the exposure of those 
who bring: them, to “the pestilence 
that worketh in darkness and the de- 
struction that worketh at noon day.” 

All the more, then, should owners 
and masters of vessels, upon whom, 
for their crews, such responsibilities 
rest, know all that can be known in 
respect to this and every other port 
where sometimes death soreigns. 

The United States take thirty-three 
per cent. of the sugar and seventy- 
seven per cent. of the molasses pro- 
duced in Cuba. Most of this goes to 
Northern ports; New England ships 
are the carriers, and in large measure, 
the sons of New England are the offi- 
cers and crews. 

Are these men and the merchants 
who send them out, aware that there . 
are hospitals in Havana, where there 
is a bonus on neglect and mismanage- 
ment? Where selfishness and greed 
prompt the sacrifice of the poor sick 
men who are received ? 

For instance, the Bellot’s hospital, 
which is on the farther shore of the 
stagnant harbor of Havana, and, if 
that was not enough, between two 
swamps breeding malaria and insects, 
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the fee for the burial of a seaman is 
$254; ofa mate, $425; of a master, 
$85 ; and there is not one- connected 
with the concern, from the runner 
that boards the ships and contracts, 
if possible, with the captains, to the 
coolies who dig the holes and tumble 
the bodies into them, as they would 
' those of beasts, but has share in the 
gain. 

Then in case of death, watches and 
/money may be spoils for proprietor 
and attendants. The patient who 
survives can carry home their posses- 
sions. 

Facts in the past are a terrible 
commentary on the force of such mo- 
tives and surroundings. 
' Ina report before me by the Board 
| of Health, it is stated that in hospital 
_ No. 4, the deaths were 12 per cent. of 
the admissions; in Dr. Duperris’, 13 per 
cent.; in Dr. Bellot’s, 14 per cent. ; 
| and in Dr. Wilson’s, 4 per cent. Dr. 
Wilson and Dr. Bellot receiving the 
same class of patients, (those from 
American ships mainly), makes the 
contrast between 14 and 4 more strik- 
ing. 
And yet ship-masters wiil be told 
| Bellot’s is the only hospital where 


| English is understood and spoken— 


that sick men must be carried onshore 
| —that a death on board involves sad 
consequences to the ship, &c. Let 
“ship-masters inquire into the truth of 


| these statements. 


_ English is spoken, and there is the 

best of attention by the Sisters of 
Charity in the Charity hospital, and 
Dr. Wilson is a New England man, 
whose New England principles have 
stood the strain of thirty years resi- 
dence in Cuba. 

In him the sick man has a physician 
who has all the experience in Cuba, 
added to the best medical education 
Massachusetts could give. And more 
than this, for a stranger, sick and in a 
strange land, a friend who can thus be 
“the beloved physician,” is a link to the 
home far away, and one to whom those 
who are so lying and waiting may, 


| under God, safely trust their absent 
ay 


ones.”’ 
——— > 0 oe 


“Tim that cometh unto me, I will 
in nowise cast out.” 
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The Life-Preserver. 
BY DR. WM. ADAMS. 


Commencing along journey which 
was to take me upon most of our 
western lakes and rivers, I took the 
precaution to provide myself with a 
life-preserver of the best construction. 

Soon after entering the Mississippi 
River, we were not a little agitated by 
an accident which befell the boat. 
The night was dark and tempestuous, 
and the “Father of waters” angry 
and frightful. The passengers sprung 
from their berths, and rushed together 
into the main saloon. The accident 
proved to be of small consequence ; 
and the alarm very soon subsided. 

Returning to my state-room with 
this incident fresh in my mind, I fell 
into a sort of waking dream. I 
thought I was on one of our inland 
seas, in a violent tempest; our vessel, 
dismasted and disabled, was rapidly 
driving on a Jee shore. Death, in one 
of its most frightful forms, was staring 
us in the face, for the captain was 
heard to say, ‘‘ Weare all gone for 
this world.” The passengers were evi- 
dently making ready* for the last 
struggle. And now I observed, for the 
first time, that some, amid the general 
consternation, seemed perfectly calm 
and composed. They were very solemn, 
but gave no sign of fear. On looking 
again, I saw that they were provided 
with life-preservers, large and strong, 
of the very best kind. These they had 
already attached to their persons, and 
feeling the utmost confidence in this 
means of preservation, they were 
quietly waiting the issue. An emotion 
of joy was depicted on their counten- 
ances, as if they were thanking God 
that they had secured, in good season, 
what was now of great price. 

But how shall I describe the terror 
and dismay of the other passengers, as 
they passed to and fro before my eye. 
Very few had any hope of reaching the 
shore. Their faces were pale, and they 
wrung their hands in despair. 

“What a fool I was,” said one, 
“that I did not buy a _life-pregerver 
before I left home. J always meant to 
do it. They were exposed for sale 
right before my eye every day. My 
friends entreated me to procure one, 
and I promised that I would. I thought 


I could obtain one at any time. 
I put tt off, and now it is too late.” 

“T did not believe there was any dan- 
ger,’ said another. ‘I have passed 
over these lakes many times, and never 
saw such a storm before. °Tis true, I 
was warned that come they would, in 
an hour when I looked not for them; 
but as [ had passed safely without a 
life-preserver before, I concluded to run 
the risk again.” 

Another I observed hastening to his 
trunk, and returning instantly with 
the case of a life-preserver in his hand, 
but an expression of blank despair on 
his countenance. The article had once 
been good, but he had not taken care 
of it. He had thrown it loosely among 
his effects, and it had been punctured 
by apin. It was now a mockery of 
his woe. He tried to mend it, but this 
was impossible. There was no time 
for this. 

Another produced with great joy 
what seemed an excellent life-pre- 
server, but when he proceeded to ad- 

‘just it, he found that he had been 
cheated. It was a counterfeit article.— 
He did not procure it at the right 
place. To all appearance it was sound. 
It would retain its shape and buoy- 
ancy for a while, but would not bear 
the pressure of a man’s whole weight. It 
would answer very well for a few min- 
utes in smooth water, but cowld not be 
relied on in an emergency. He had never 
examined it before; and now, in the 
hour of need, found it utterly worth- 
less. 

At length my eyes were arrested by 
® young man who had been notorious 
throughout the voyage for his gayety 
and frivolity. On one occasion, during 
a pleasant day, he had made sport of 
those who had wisely prepared for the 
time of peril. He pronounced their 
forethought a waste cf money. And 
now I saw him addressing a gentleman 
whom he had previously ridiculed, and 
in a subdued and anxious manner in- 
quiring whether his life-preserver was 
not capable of saving them both. The 
man replied that he would most gladly 
extend any help in his power, but it 
was made only for one person, and was 
not warranted to sustain more. 

Reader, THERE IS A HOPE WHICH Is 
AS AN ANCHOR TO THE SOUL, BOTH 
SURE AND STEADFAST. ‘The ground on 
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which it rests is the mercy of God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. The 

time is coming when you will certainly’ 
need it. Life may now be like a smooth. 
and sunny sea, but very soon you will. 
be amid the swellings of Jordan. 


——_—____—<>- 0<--_—__ 
A Relic found in the Sea. 


A correspondent of the London 
Times writes from Scarborough, En- 
gland:—A highly interesting relic of 
by-gone days was recently fished up 
in the trawling net of the smack, 
Vigilant, of Hull, near the Goodwin 
Sands. It consisted of a large Roman 
vase, of remarkably strong earthen- 
ware, two feet six inches in height, 
and five feet nine inches in circum- 
ference, having two handles and a 
round bottom; it has evidently been 
intended, when used, to be slung.— 
When first brought up it presented an 
extraordinary spectacle, being com- 
pletely covered with seaweed, oyster 
and mussell shells, together with a 
deep and very beautiful coating of 
Unlike the vase fished up 
by the fishermen in the Arabian 
Nights, it was not corked or sealed 
with the seal of Solomon, nor yet did 
any gain emerge from it; but may it 
not, from its capacity, holding sixteen 
gallons, and the place where it was 
found, have been used to hold asupply 
of water for one of the galleys of the 
Roman squadron, before the birth of 
Christ ? 


s 

Tuoreav forcibly depicts the physi- 
eal configuration of the Bay State in 
this brief paragraph: 

“Cape Cod is the bared and bended 
arm of Massachusetts; the shoulder 
is at Buzzard’s Bay; the elbow, or 
crazybone, at Cape Mallebarre; the 
wrist at Truro; and the sandy fist at 
Provincetown—behind which the state 
stands on her guard, with her back to the 
Green Mountains, and her feet planted 
on the floor of the ocean, like an athlete, 
protecting her bay—boxing with north- 
ern storms, and ever and anon heaving 
up her Atlantic adversary from the 
lap of earth—ready to/thrust forward 
her other fist, which keeps guard 
the while upon her breast at Cape 
Ann.” 


Our New Secretary. 

}| Ar the last meeting of the Board 
| f Trustees of the American Seamen’s 
riend Society, the Rev. S. H. Hatt, 
».D., was elected Associate Corres- 
ponding Secretary, to take the place 
siade vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
:. B.S. Bissent. 

It gives us pleasure to announce Dr. 
iaLw’s acceptance of the office, and 
is entrance upon its duties. 

His twenty years experience as a 
wastor, his extensive acquaintance 
pith the ministry and churches, his 
ifts and attainments} his culture, his 
Lily Christian spirit, eminently fit 
iim for his new position. 

We gladly commend hun to pastors’ 
pad churches, as an advocate of our 
: 


| 
| 


increasingly interesting cause, at this 
ippportune period in its history. 
L. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1865. 
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he Sailors’ Magazine fer Gratuitous 
Circulation among Seamen. 


From long experience we are well 
satisfied that no publications are more 
yvelcome to the sailor than those of 
the American Seamen’s Frienp So- 
CIETY, and with a view to give them 
ls wide circulation, we propose to our 
friends who wish to contribute for 
this special object, to distribute at 
ithe rate of 100 copies of the Sartors’ 
Macazine for $4; 100 copies of the 
Seamen’s Friznp for $1 25; 100 
opies of the Lire Boar for 30 cents. 
All donations should be sent to. 
Samue. Brown, Ass’t Treasurer, 


80 Wall St., New York. 
a 


Change in Memberships. 
Our friends should carefully observe 
that the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 


Socrery, at the annual meeting in 
May last, changed the terms of Mem- 


bership as follows: $5 constitutes an 
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; .Annual Member; $30 a Life Mem- 


ber; $100 a Life Director. Life 
Members and Life Directors are en- 
titled to the Sarnors’ Magazine for 
life. 

= 
Position of the Planets for November. 

Mercury rises at the beginning of - 
this month about 8 hours, a. m., and 
an hour earlier at the end, setting 
throughout the month about 5 hours, 
p. M.; but from its low altitude will’ 
not be well seen. It is about six de- 
grees south of the moon, at 8 hours, 
p. M. of the 19th. 

Venus is a little north of the moon 
about 6 hours, a. m. of the 16th, and 
a little south of Saturn at 7 hours, 
p. M. of the 21st. It rises at the be- 
ginning of this month, at about 5h., 
A. M., and at 7 hours, a. m. at the end, 
setting at 5 hours, p.m. and 3 hours, 
P. M., respectively. 

Mars is a little south of the moon, 
at about 5 hours, a.m. of the 18th, 
rising throughout the month about 
7 hours, a. M., setting at the begin- 
ning about 5 hours, Pp. m., and an hour 
earlier at the end. 

Jupiter is still seen in the early 
eyening, rising on the Ist, about 
11 hours, a. m., and on the 380th, at 
9% hours, A. M., setting respectively at 
7 hours, p. mM. and 54 p.m. It is a lit- 
tle south of the moon at 8 hours, a. M. 
of the 2lst. 

Saturn is a little north of the moon 
about 64 p. m. of the 16th. It rises 
about 6 hours, a. m. at the beginning, 
and at 5 hours, A.M. at the end of the 
month, setting at 43 p.m. and 23 p. M. 
respectively. B. B. 

N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
@ 

: Safe Compass. 

“ Well, my boy, so you are going to 
try your fortune in the city. I tell 
you ’tis a dangerous ocean to launch 
your craft on,” said a man to his 
neighbor’s son. ie, ad 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lad, taking 
his Bible from his pocket; “but, you 
see, I’ve got a safe compass to steer 
py? 

Fe Stick to it, stick to it,” cried the 
man, ‘“‘and the devil may blow hot 
or cold, he can’t hurt so much as a 
hair of your head.” 
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List of Seamen who have Died in thé 
New York Hospital 


From April Ist to Sept. 30th, 1864: 


Joseph Smith, age 21, born in Virginia, died 
April6; Peter Mason, 27, Virginia, April 10; 
Robert Burns, 26, England, April 11; John 
Page, 26, New York, April 11; Owen Grant, 29, 
Ireland, April 13; Edward Kelly, 40, Maine, 
April 13; James Brown, 31, Ireland, April 14; 


George Harrison, 39, Ireland, April 17; James ~ 


Mullany, 35, Ireland, April 26; John Mc- 
Clugiah, 86, New York,. April 30; Francis 
Flaherty, 27, Ireland, May 2; Henry Kennedy, 
24, Ireland, May 7;_ Charles C. Reed, 29, Swe- 
den, May 8; John Mulcally, 49, Ireland, May 
24; John Thomas, 35, Santa Cruz, June 1; 
Josiah Joy, 53, New York, June 8; Edward 
Tyrrell, 22, New York, June 17; Charles 
Peterson, 48, New York, June 19; John King, 
45, Ireland, June 19; Albert Wyman, 33, Maine, 
June 19; Henry Thompson, 35, Massachusetts, 
June 21; Patrick Sheales, 20, Ireland, June 21 ; 
Edwin Poole, 27, England, June 25; John Hil- 
derbrand, 35, Germany, July 1; John B. Craig, 
22, New York, July 2; John Lewis, 35, England, 
July 6; D. S. Martin, 34, England, July 7; 
Charles Sander, 42, Prussia, July 15; John 
Wallace, 35, New York, July 18; Benjamin F. 
Simmons, 48, Ireland, July 20; Bainbridge A. 
Loveland, 24, Massachusetts, July 20; Daniel 
Kelly, 25, New York, July 25; Patrick Muller, 
22, Ireland, August 1; Daniel Birch, 28, Mary- 
land, August 3; David Barry, 45, Ireland, 
Auguat 5; James Smith, 26, Scotland Aug. 15; 
John McKavanagh, 28, Ireland, August 28; 
Robert Dewar, 26, Scotland, September 1; 
Michael Magann, 22, Ireland, September 4; 
Benjamin Jacobson, 30, Sweden, September 5; 
Edward Harmon, 26, Ireland, September 6; 
Charles Johnson, 34, Denmark, September 9; 
Patrick Cahill, 31, Ireland, September 9; 
John Hughes, 30, Wales, September 14; 
Joseph Matthews, .35, Ireland, September 23. 


D. Corpren Murray, Secretary. 
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Receipts for September, 1865. 


MAINE. 


. Edgeworth, Cong. 8, School, for ships’ 
MDEORY  cascunsin « spnvecee sae cawe Rees ots 


New HAmMpssire. 


Armherst RriOnds. sa. dubecinsiunetesciewver sens aOO 
Keene, Cong. ch 33 32 
feth. Epis. ch 12 00 
WmMon Meeting 5. cocssscetece cele 4 36 
Lyndboro’, 8. school for skips’ library.... 14 00 
West Lebanon, Cong. ch........eeeeceees - 20 50 
Wilton, Cong: chy... usnsnecsse sevevece 40 52 

VERMONT. . 
Castleton, First Cong. ch ..c.s.ceseeeeeee 14 62 

First Cong. ch. S. school... 5 27 43 
Georgia, Cong. ch. (in part) sieh 2231 

Baptist ch. (in part) .........0006 A amoopa 3 88 
Manchester, Cong. 8. school for’ ships’ 

DEAL Gj aaecescleeewanase acces alsielasiioesisie 12 00 
Rupert, A. Johnson......... wee 3 00 
St. Alban’s; Cons. Chevircccsevescrssevecse 107 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

GAIN GRR eTeH iss. sre ccedvancebnchcches 5 78 
Lancaster, Cane. Ch. .vccsssiecennccensness . 2200 
Lawrence, Central ch. const. George L. 

. _ Allen and Mr. Woodford, L, M’s ...... 52 16 
Montague, Cong. ch., 1864....., seo 12 45 
Newburyport, Ladies’ Bethel Society con- 

stituting Rey. W. A. McGinley. L. M., 

and for ships’ library for the ‘ Dunder- 

ere” .ccecnamavanvecarcstedreesecteetie at SOTO 
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Bh ae Marlboro’, Dea. Wales, Harvard, 


[| November 


© folaceje ealelate o/s 'elaje'p n\sls\aipiow myn \sie a 30 0 
Oxford, Cong.ch..... Cegecesees 40 0 
Phillipston, Cong. (CO ERRAn ache: clenoe: dad: 20 0 
Sherburn, Cong. chi. .....aci ce asaecscsoccte 24 

CONCH catidvias'o othe emee arenes see Nereis 17 4 
South Deerfield, Monument ch..........- 10 0 
Sunderland, Cong. chi... ..c.00. aces wees o yom 
Townsend, Cong. Ch.......0.scceccastesoes 76 
Winchenden, Cong. Ch........cssccecsevees 20 8 
Worcester, Central ch.........++ plulelee steipiee 38 9 

CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin, Children of Second Cong. church, j 

DAlANCE wanes ae nelsaceee La pacack Ce, - > OB 
Colchester, First Cong. S. school, for 

ships’ library ..,... Ss sariirezoa Sees 12 0 
Darien, 'Congeichiedse cancers neccnce atonal 11 51 
Enfield, Cong. 8. school, for ships’ library 16 & 
Franklin, Rev. F.C. Jones...-+-.se+ee++s 2 01 
Griswold, First Cong. ch....++++++s++0++++ 38 0 
Guilford, Mrs. Sarah Griffing’s Legacy, 

less U. S. Tax, through Henry W. Chit- 

tenden, Executor ...,..cccccrecccccceres 940 06 
Lebanon, Eleazar Huntington........++++ 10 0¢ 
New London, Mrs. Susan 8. Potter. const. 

Gilbert Potter, Jr. and George W. Kid- 

ST Wie dNEc walelelsialelsiole’e)alelola tele Biee asicics.elsiite ~ 120 0 
New Milford, Cong. ch.....s+ssesesccceers 46 57 
Unionville, Cong, ch. const. Herman 

Northrop, L. M......++- Je) ee 
Watertown, B. De Forest 50 
Windsor Lock, Cong. ch . 27 08 
Woodbury, A. W. Mitchel 5 a 

New York. ‘ 
Catskill, Pres. ch. $30 from Mrs. E. B. 

Day, const. J. M. Knapp, of Pittsburg, 

Pah aside aie ceaealvi delete patina) olieiein etna 106 0 

First Pres. ch ....... , . 160 

Baptish chy qeu. sence oboe > 10e8 

Ref. Dutch eb... cccensa dens « 16% 
East New York Ref. Dutch ch..........++ 16 2 

Ref. Dutch 8. school, for ships’ library. 12 
Livonia, Pres. 8. school, for ships’ library 12 0 
Middletowr, Rev. J. Crane ..........02008 5 0 
Gravesend, J. J. Lake.........-.0+ 10 
New York City, Swedish Captain 2 01 

Madison Square Pres. ch 325 0 

G. G. Williams. 50 

H. M. Benedict 10 0 

J. H. Choate. 5 

Peter Cooper. 10 0 

Capt. 8. E. Fic 50 

F. Dodd cau 50 

BY Ris 10 0 

J. H. Reed.. 50 0 

Stewart Brown, ’64 and ’65. 40 0 

DaINTO Garis hascke ee re crtes RCHOERASe ose | 10m 

Theodore Roosevelt........++ alee anew 2550 

George 8. Robbins........... Sith sateen 25 0 

OER Sone ccdenGenmaGor coanir botionene we 10 0 

J. Evarts Tracy ...... Mi tcabiee stchissaeshs 5 0 

Hdward 8. Satiway. <5 <aepikaarioaestvensnae 100 0 

OS GNialu ulema sees icecten ts ieleltleteierelainiere 5 0 

10 0 

a8 

50 

10 ¢ 

5 0 

= 5 

50 ¢ 

10 0 

Babcock Brothers, & CO...,..seeeeceee «| Gi 
J. Couper Lord.......se0006 nv thhebie sabke 25 0 
Lio) NRBRE MBE Ona secciicice AMane ones Aerie +. 100 0 

Capt. Ambrose SNOW ...:seseeccesscoeed 50 6 
New Rochelle, Pres. S. school ..........+¢ 9 ¢ 
Ogdensburg, specie sold..........e.00000 € 
Peekskill, First Pres. ch. (additional)... 10 0 
Tarrytown, Second Ref. Dutch ch......... 203 $ 

New JERSEY. 
Hanover, First’Pres. ch ...20. .dssteecsess Ghd 
Morristown, South Pres. ch ... exes: |) OOM 
Newark, South Park Pres. ch....... ease can Dane 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegany City, Rev. J. A. Swaney .......- 1 
OxIo. 
Amsterdam, James Butcher .........e0058 11 
$3,547 | 
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Lean Library Reports. 


| No. 1041—Has returned, and been 
pfitted, and sent to sea in the ship 
j avles, sailing for San Francisco. 29 
nen ; care of Wm. Russell. 
| No. 1115—Returned from the navy, 
rith five books missing. Refitted, and 
pnt out on a fishing voyage. 
No. 61—This useful library, which 
ias been the means of the conversion 
a number of seamen, has been re- 
arned in asomewhat worn condition, 
d gone to sea in the ship Robin 
llood, for San Francisco. Care of the 
aptain. 
| No. 841—Returned books much 
ii 


sed; some gone. Refitted and sent 
yo the Grand Banks. 
| No. 266—Returned, and reshipped 
1a coasting vessel, in fair condition. 
| No. 841—Has been returned from 
lhe U.S. Steamer Santiago. ‘“ The 
books have been read with much in- 
jerest, and, I hope, have made a last- 
ag impression. Thanks for your re- 
inembrance of the sailor.” 
0.8. Guisson, Capt. 
| No. 491—Has returned, with books 
1 good condition. The library has 
een useful among the ship’s company. 
it has gone to sea in the hands ofa 
jailor recently converted at the Chel- 
ea Hospital, in barque Scamel, for 
New Orleans. 
- No. 1301—Returned froma useful 
ission ; refitted and sent to sea in 
the barque Young Turk, 12 men, for 
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Europe ; in the care of a pious Nor- 
wegian sailor. 

No. 445 and 235—Have been worn 
out in the service, having been read 
and re-read by a great number of the 
men of the sea. 

No. 406—Has come into port in 
good condition, and gone to the Grand 
Banks on a fishing voyage. 

No. 446—Returned much worn, and 
some of the books missing. Refitted, 
and sent to the Grand Banks. 

No. 484—Returned, books much 
worn; some gone. Refitted and sent 
on a fishing voyage.. . 

No. 496—Returned in a worn-out 
condition. Refitted, and sent to sea 
in the care of a sailor recently con- 
verted in the Chelsea Hospital. 

No. 1326—Sent tothe Grand Banks. 

No. 1180—Returned ; several books 
gone. The others much used. Refitted, 
and sent to sea on a coasting vessel. 

No. 193, 467, 866, and 869—Have 
been returned from the navy, pretty 
much worn out. 

No. 197—Returned, with most of 
the books misssing. Refitted, and sent 
to sea in a U.S. Transport. 


No. 647. 
A letter has been received from | 
Joseph H. Post, first officer of the 
barque “Elizabeth,” thanking the 
donors for this interesting and useful 
library. The library was furnished 
by the S. S. of the Ref. Dutch Church 
in South Bushwick, N. Y. 
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The following Libraries have been 

returned to the Society’s Office in 
Boston, refitted and sent to sea again 
during the month ending Ist October, 
Viz. : 
Nos. 188, 487, 570, 815, 847, 853, 
862, 889, 981, 1060, 1131, 1221, 1303, 
1401, 1478. Special mention is made 
of Nos. 219, 463, 829, 880, 1033, as 
having been very useful. Nos. 241 
and 291 worn out by use. No. 807 
has gone on its fourth voyage to Cal- 
cutta. No. 900 is on board the U. S. 
S. Nipsic. No. 1212, sent to Chelsea 
Maine Hospital. 


‘*LEAVE IT ON BOARD.” 


Mission House, June 8th, 1865. 
Caribou Island, Labrador. 


Rev. 8. W. Hanks, Dis. Sec. A. S. FS. 


Dear Sir:—I trust you will pardon 
me that I have not written to you as 
I should have done, in regard to the 
“ Sailors’ Library” with which you 
kindly entrusted me to use among the 
seamen of the “ Nellie Baker,” during 
my voyage from Boston to Labrador. 

You will remember that we sailed 
Tuesday evening. I opened the libra- 
ry on Thursday, unrolled your ‘ Rail- 
way Guide,’ and, by permission of 
Captain Dodge, gave it a prominent 
place in the cabin. Of course its 
appearance attracted attention and 
caused remarks which gave me an op- 
portunity to distribute the accom- 
panying tracts which, in every case, 
were accepted and read. 'The following 
Sabbath I remained in the cabin till 
the men came to breakfast, talked 
with them somewhat during their 
meal, and then selected books and 
tracts for each, which they gladly and 
eagerly received, promising to read 
_ and return them for exchange. I was 
much gratified, as often as I went on 
deck during the day, to see them, 
when not on duty, quietly engaged 
with their book, and earnestly did I 
pray that the good words of truth, 
therein contained, might not only meet 
their eyes but, directed by the blessed 
influences of the Spirit, touch their 
hearts and lead them tosee their need 
of Jesus. 
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As we neared Caribou the steward) 
asked me if it was my intention tof 
take the library with me, saying thatif 
the men wished I would leave it on} 
board till they came back from their— 
voyage to the North. I gladly leftit, ® 
in his care, for the men saying I would & 
take it on their return. te 

The schooner returned to Caribou) | 
after an absence of eight weeks; being: : 
on board, I asked the steward con-' 
cerning the library: “Oh,” said he, & 
““we were so glad you didn’t take it! 
ashore at Caribou; we have read every 9 
book in it two or three times, but @ 
won’t you let us take it back to Bos- } 
ton? Its all we’ve got toread and we § 
want to read it again: the men told 
me to ask you to let it be on board.” 9 
Yes, I told him they should keep it, 
and then he asked me for liberty to 7 
take it to his own home and use it | 
there awhile before returning it to ¥ 

ou. I saw, as I talked with him, 
that the little volumes were doing | 
their work, and so I bade him take it, | 
use it, and return soon to you. I trust J 
he has done so, and hope you have 
received it in good order. at 

I thank you very much for the use of 
the library, and assure you that I have 
reason to believe that it did much 
good. I wish every vessel was fur- 
nished with one of the same. Iknow 
they would not fail to do their work. j 
May the Lord abundantly bless your 
labors for the sailor. 

Very truly yours, 
MarcareT MACFARLANE. 


Goop poNE! 


The following letter is from one | 
whose conversion has occurred since 4 
he began his sailor life, showing that | 
Christ has precious souls to be won to i 
him upon the sea: 


U.S.S. Lackawana, 
2lst July, 1865. 
Rey. E. O. Bares, . 


Chaplain of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Dear Sir—On the completion of the 
cruise of our ship, I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words through 
you to your most excellent Society of 
kind friends who have manifested such 
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ind interest in behalf of the Navy, 
ad towards our ship in particular. 

The contributors of the Loan Libra- 

»s Nos. 511, 943 and 947 will please 
cept our united thanks, with a most 
jrvent desire that the bread they 

ve thus cast upon the waters, may, 
uzough God’s blessing, return to them 
urfold. The books, I grieve to say, 
He somewhat soiled, and some are 
pissing but such evidences may, I 
ast ; be proof that they have been 
Sed, with what results, is not forme 

say. Iwill add, however, that they 
«ve been eagerly sought after, toge- 
ner with the papers, pamphlets, &c., 
nat you have been so kind from time 
» time to send us. : 

On our first leaving home our exo- 
itive officers (Lieutenant Commander 
orter, Paymaster Fulton, Chief En- 
finéer Latimer, and Ensign Van Voor- 
jes), took firm hold of the good and 
ble work. We had prayer-meetings 
vice a week and service on Sunday, 
Ml of which were conducted with a 
pirit that I grieve to say, is not fre- 
aently witnessed on shipboard. The 
ood work went bravely on until the 
xigencies of the service deprived us 
these excellent officers. Since then 
ye have experienced a relax in the 
P atter; but the fire kindled, though 

ermitted to smoulder, was fanned by 

' gracious hand, and the burning em- 
‘ers made still to burn again, although 
vith not their former brightness. 
| It was a most glorious sight to wit- 
i ess our gatherings on the lower-deck 
ind the manifested contentment that 
pervaded all, and as several of them, 

fficers and men, would stand up, 
peak a word for Jesus, and encourage 
heir shipmates to seek the same 

iches, I could not but think what a 
brecious reward awaited the institu- 
| ors of these societies. Numbers 
there were of the unthinking portion 
ig our crew who were constrained to 
iiraw near our happy circle. Numbers 
vere constrained to seek the right 
Continue 


J. G, Fostrr. 


Norr.—By reference to our books 
we find that No. 511 was furnished by 
the S. 8. of the Second Congregation- 
al Church, in Pittsfield, Mass. 943 
by Walter Tracy, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
947 by Mr. Theodore Stowe and his 
class, of the Plymouth Church, Mil- 
Ct.—Hp. Mac. 
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Vil Never Use Tobacco, 


“« ll never use tobacco, no, 
It is a filthy weed ; 

T’ll never put it in my mouth,”’ 
Said little Robert Reid. 


«Why, there was idle Jerry Jones, 
As dirty as a pig, 

Who smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought it made him big. 


** He’d puff along the open street, 
As if he had no shame}; 
He’d sit beside the tavern-door, 
And there he’d do the same. 
‘¢ He’d spend his time and moncy too, 
And made his mother sad ; 
She feared a worthless man would come 
From such a worthless, lad. 


‘¢ Ob no, I’11 never smoke or chew, 
*Tis very wrong, indeed ; 
It hurts the health, it makes bad breath,’’ 
Said little Robert Reid. 


—_—_—__—<> 0 __-__— 
The Cabin Boy and the Old Sailor. 


“How is it I don’t seem to hear 
you speak bad words ?” asked an ‘old 
sailor” of a boy on board a man-of- 
war. 

“Oh, cause I don’t forget my cap- 
tain’s orders!” answered the boy, 
brightly. 

“‘Captain’s orders!” cried the old 
sailor. ‘I didn’t know he gave any.” 

“He did,” said Jem, “and I keep 
’em safe here,” putting his hand on his 
breast. ‘Here they be,” said Jem, 
slowly and destinctly: ‘I say unto 
you, Swear not at all; neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is His footstool; nei- 
ther by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the great King. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst 
make one hair white or black. But 
let your communication be, Yea, yeat; 
Nay, nay: for whatsoever 1s more 
than these cometh of evil.” 

“Them’s from the good old logbook, 
I see,” said the sailor, “ which I don’t 
know much about these days.” 

“Then I’m afraid you've lost your 
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reckoning, sir,” said Jem, ‘and are 
drifting to the breakers.” 

“ What then?” asked the old man. 

* You will be wrecked,” answered 
Jem,—“ wrecked forever.” 

The old sailor had been wrecked. 
He knew what it was to be in a ship 
breaking up and going to pieces ona 
wintry coast. He knew what it was 
to be lashed to a spar, half-naked, 
hungry, cold, benumbed, tempest- 
tossed. He had heard the shrieks of 
the perishing. Yes, he well knew 
what being wrecked was. “ Wrecked 
forever!” said the old sailor, slowly ; 
‘‘ that’s a long time, boy.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jem; “it is so.” 

Jem looked wistfully at him, and 
the old man turned away his head. 
“That wrecking for ever is bad busi- 
ness,” said he. - 

“ Yes, sir,” said little Jem; “it is 
so.” 

“And is there no way of escape ?” 
asked the old man. 

“Our minister that used to preach 
at the Bethel, Pll tell you what he 
says. He says the Admiralty of 
heaven has got out alife-boat for poor 
souls. That life-boat is Jesus Christ. 
It was launched on Calvary, and has 
been round picking up poor souls lost 
in the stormy waters of sin ever since; 
and he used to tell us: Stretch out 
your arms to get in, and pray, ‘ Lord, 
save me, or | perish.” 

“And does he ?” asked the man. 

“T know about myself,” said the 
boy humbly. “I was going down, 
and [ cried to the Lord, and He had 
merey on me, and took me in; and 
V’ve shipped with Him eversince. He 
is a good Captain—the Captain of our 
salvation, sir. Won't you ship too?” 

**T should be a poor hand for that 
craft,” said the old man, feelingly. 

“ Besides saving you, He'll fif you 
for His service,” said Jem; “ there’s 
no difficulty on that account. He’s 
good, very good.” 

“Thank ye, boy, a thousand times,” 
said the old man, with a tear on his 
weather-beaten cheek. ‘Dm afraid 
we old sinners are too water-logged 
and sin-soaked to be worth saving; 
but you young ones jump into the 
Life-boat before ’tis too late, and ship 
for the port of Heaven. It’s a blessed 
chance.” 


“1 Did it Well”? 


A noble saying is on record, of a 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons, who, by his own industry and 
perseverance, had won his way to that 
high position. 

A proud scion of the aristocracy | 
one day taunted him with his humble 
origin, saying, ‘I remember when 
you blacked my father’s boots.” 

“ Well, sir,” was the noble response, 
“did I not do it well 2” 

This is worth remembering. If you 
can only say of any useful work, “1 
did it well,” it is to your credit; it is 
honor enough. . 

Perhaps you remember the couplet 
that runs thus: 


Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 
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Smoked to Death. 


Three young men formed a smoke- 
ing club, and they all died within two 
years after forming it. The doctor 
was asked what they died of; he said, 
‘¢ They were SMOKED TO DEATH.” 

A youth of sixteen fell dead, with 
a cigar in his mouth, in a drain-shop. 
What caused his death? The coro- 
ner’s inquest said, “Tt was a myste- 
rious act of God.” The minister, at — 
the funeral, consoled the friends by 
saying much the same thing. Physi- 
cians saidit was “ heart disease,” and 
said nothing about the cause of the 
disease. A sensible woman, knowing 
the boy’s habits, said, ‘* Tobacco killed 
him.” It deranged the action of the 
heart ; it ceased to beat, and the vic- 
tim fell. 
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Terms of the Life Boat, 


Tue Lire-BoaT is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral and 
religious improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. It will be sent gratuitously, post paid 
to every family from which a contribution is re- 
ceiyed, and to all persons who act as Collectors for 
the cause, provided a package of not less than 25 to 
one address is made up. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes a 
| Life Member; one of One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
One Hundred Doliars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
I give and bequeath to THe AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by the Legislature 
|. of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $ ——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purpo ses of 
the said Society, 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall street and 13 Cornhill, Boston, at the 
shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either at the Office, or at the 
Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman street. 


CLOTHING 


For shipwrecked and destitute seamen are solicited from the Ladies, and the benevolent generally, 
Also bedding, &c., for the Sailor’s Home. 


SAVINGS’ BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


Allrespéctable Savings’ Banks are opento deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and secure 
reguiar instalments of interest, Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such ure established in New York, 78 
Wall’street, and Boston, Tremont street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock, 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION, UNDER WHAT DIRECTION. KEEPERS, 

New York, 190 Cherry strect,--..------------ Amer. Sea. Friend Society ---- Mr. J. H, Cassidy. 

ee 2 Dover street, (colored) - me e 3 sy W.P. Powell. 

PorTLAND, foot of India street -------.------- Maine Seamen’s Union--.- ---- Thomas Bailey. 
Boston, 99 Purchase street -.---------- ------ Boston Sea. Friend Socicty---- Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street ---.--- Penn. Sea. Friend Society.---- Thos. McGuire. 
MOBILE, .--- -n-- ---- -nnn ees nee wenn eee rene cone roe e none nee nen ener nee no Henry Parsons, 
New Orueans, cor. N. Levee and Suzette strs. New Orleans Society. --2..5-.- 
San FRANCISOCO.----- ---- ---- --- 2-2-2 -- ee eee Ladies’ Sea, Friend Society_--- James F’, Stewart. 
Sr Joun’s, N. B. -- Sea. Home Society.--- ---- ---- E. W. Flaglor. 
HONOLULU. 2c. ou~ cece cee eaeeee---20------- Honolulu Sea. Friend Society -- Mrs. Oat. 

INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
New York, 338 Pearl street---- ---- ---- ------ Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen-.-J. Marrett. 

st 153 Cherry street._.. ---- ---- Private 8. Scott. 

ce 334, 836 Pearl street do ---Wm. Huelat. 

os 322 do do do Benj. F. Buck. 

ee 91 Market street ---.------------ do eee --- Peter Oberg. 

MS 4 Catharine lane, (colored)---- --- GOn Waeseceve ensam! ...G, EF, Thompson, 

“ 3 do do do MSE do Se here eA .--Cha-, M, Fortes. 

ot 45 Oliver street..-. -------- ---- -- CO rep See aee Sa -4 ---- Christ. Bowman, 

ey 39 do oe nS GO. ges ee cee ees William White. 

Gi 9 Carlisle street -.-..-.-------+--- do Bees eee a senee oceans Wine cODNSOD, 
Boston, North Square, ‘* Mariner’s House” -- Boston Seamen’s Aid Society--N. Hamilton. 
New Beprérp, 14 Bethel Court.------------- Ladies’ Br. N, B, P. 8. -.------David Isley. 
BaLtimore, 69 Thames street, ---- ------------ Sea. Union Bethel Society ----- Edward Kirbey. 

- WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets ---- Wilm. Sea. Friend Society..---G. W. Williams, 
Omar Leston, Market opposite State street. -- Charleston Port Society-.-----Captain W. White. 
BAVANNA, fout of Jefferson street-..---------- Bee oe aes rere aan a OCA DtOnOa barker, 

MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LUCATION, : UNDER WHAT DIRECTION. MINISTERS. 
Jatharine cor, Mad son st.------- New York Port Society ....--- Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
aw Tous nae of Pike street, E. R. --- -- Episcopal Miss. Society * OR. W. Lewis. 

Ce foot of Hubert street, N. R. ----- do. “« HH. F. Roberts, 

“ Swedish & Hnglish, Pier 11, N.R. Methodist------.-~---- ---- “ 0. G, Headstrom. 

6 Oliver cor. Henry street .------- Baptist. .... --.- ---- ---- ---- --- « J.L. Hodge, D.D 


Cs 52 Market street..s.sceeeee-e++» Sea and Land, Presbyterian... ‘‘ A.. McGlashan, 
89 Madison st. 
Methodist /2cc..c2---senc------= ‘© John Miles. 
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Boston, North Square. .--- ---- ---- ---= --*°-- Boston Port Society. ..-. ---- seg WW. FE. Barner, 
ce cor. Commercial and Lewis streets-- Baptist Bethel Society --..---- I 2s Stowe. 
we Richmond street. ---- ---- ---- ------- Wpiscopal= -casi-cac= sav cane s-=~ “& J. P, Robinson. 
«¢ Phineas Stowe. 


&s cor, of Hanover and N. Bennet Strs. 


New BepForb, ---- ---+ --2=--0" -220 20 2007 
PHILADELPHIA, Water street---- -..+-------- 
uf cor, Shippen and Penn streets- 
Fe Catharine street ---- ---- ------ 


New Bedford Port Society ---- ‘‘ J.D. Butler. 
Presbyterian o-cc-- “ Chas. H. Ewing: 
« W. Mullen. 

« W.B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 


56 Church st., above Navy Yard-- Buaptist.--- ---- ---- sneeee 1 ‘ 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice and Anna streets --.-- 8 s ey ee 
‘ cor, Light and Lee streets --- se beled eae 

Fe oor 2 Biaich wear Wier strect-- « Wm. B, Yates, 


CHARLESTON, Church near Water street 
SAVANNAH --2----- -n0- enon -- no eon erent ne 
Mositn, Water street --.------- 
New ORLEANS -.-------- -2------ ---- 


“ W.A.I. Fulton, 
« A.D. McOoy, 
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8 ee Ds i Cor. Bao, 
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SAMUEL BROWN, Assistant-Treasurer. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, 18 Cornhill, Boston, Dis. Sec., Mass., N. H., Vt., & Me. 
P. Boveutoyn, iG Southern States. 
“ §. Bonnomm™e, Bible House, Philadelphia,  “ N.J., Pa., Del. and Md. 
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“ Joun Nats, Chicago, Financial Secretary, ' 
J. L. Exurorr, Washington, D.C., Traveling Agent for Magazine. 
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CHAPLAINCIES OF THE SOCIETY. 


In the United States. Srocxuoum, Mr. A. M, Ljungberg, 
Nee Rev. Ola, Helland, GoTHLAND, J. Lindelius, 
LAE apes ; Mr. John Byrne, Anvwerp, H. Voskamp, 
Brooxtyn, Rev. E. O. Bates, . Havre, France, Rev. H. Rogers, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Rev. J. G. Bass, Marseiuyes, Rey. J. B. Hawkins. 


Ricumonp, VA., ‘ Rey. D. Trumbull, 
MosinE Bay, Ana., Mr. Francis Muller, 
San FRANCISCO, Cat., Rev. J. "Rowell, Cauxao, Rev. W. C. Murphy. 

Mr. J.B: Tulloch, Cutncua ISLANDS, 
PortLanD, OrxGon, Rev. W. J. Franklin, Oauv, Honoxuty, Rev. S. C. ‘Damon, 

In Foreign Ports. Hino, Rev. Titus Coan, Te, 

Lasprapor Coast, Rev. C. C. Carpenter, LAHAINA, 
Sr. Joun’s, N. B., Rev. James Spencer, WHAMPOA, 
CoPpENHAGEN, Rev. Peter E. Ryding, Hone Kone, ——— 
Norway, Rev. F. L. Rymker, YOKOHAMA, ‘JAPAN, Rev. 8. R. Brown. 
GorrensBerG, Rev. F. O. Nilsson, 
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VALPARAISO, , 


? 


? 


Boston Sea. Fr. Society. Providence fea. Fr Society, 
Rev. Elijah Kellog, Rey. John Taylor, 
Capt. Andrew Bartlett, Wissonary, Portland Sea. Fr. Society, 
Rev. V. J. Hartshorne. 
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AMERICAN BETHEL SOCIETY. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 
Burrano, N. Y.,_ Syracuse, Mr. E. A. Tuttle. 
Rev. J. C. Gilbert. PALMIRA, Mr, H. J. Perry. 
RocHESTER, ER1& Canan, Mr. H. Paddleford. 
Rey. David Dickey, Missionary. BINGHAMPTON, Rev. M. T. Winton. 
BRocKPor®, GENESEE VALLEY Canau, 0. E. Danforth, 
Dea. Israel Starks. CHEMUNG, 
Oswseo, N. Y., Szneca Laxs, a 
Mr. A.’H. Green. * 
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WESTERN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
CHAPLAINCIES. 
OLEVELAND, Onto, Rev. D. Prosser. Derroir, Micu., Rev. Wm. Day. 


Crncinnati, Ouro, Rev. B. Frankland. Curcaco, Int., Rev. J. H. Leonard. 
TouEpo, Oxt0, St. Lours, Moree 
PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Rev. D. 0. N, Johnston. MILWAUKEE, Wis., Rev. D. W. Clarke. 
SANDUS<Y, Onto, —. : LAKE Suork, —- 
Bay Crry, Capt. Kitwood. Saginaw, Rev. W.S. Roberts, 


DPD OO 
ITINERANT MISSIONS. 
Oxnto AND MississipPi Rivers. Inunois River anp CANAt, 
Ouro CANAL AND THE MIAmt. WABASH AND Erte CAnat. 
Uprrr Mississierr, Rev. 8. Ritter, 


